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A  major  study  has  been  conducted  by  Yankelovich/Harris  on  the  power  of  B-to-B  media,  and 
the  importance  of  trade  shows.  Among  the  findings:  76%  of  executives  have  visited  a  trade 
show  in  the  last  year,  helping  make  B-to-B  media  more  influential  on  sales  than  newspapers 
and  television  business  networks.  That's  why  integrating  B-to-B  magazines,  websites,  and 
trade  shows  is  a  superior  way  to  boost  sales. 

To  learn  more  contact  Michelle  Kahn  at  m.kahn@abmmail.com.  Or  visit  AmericanBusinessMedia.com/Yankelovich 
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Blog  Party _ 

Last  month's  "Blog  to  the  Future,"  in  which  Web  diaries  were  high¬ 
lighted  as  a  credibility-building  tool,  unleashed  a  string  of  feedback 
from  marketers-cum-bloggers  on  what  blogs  are— and  are  not. 
Opinions  were  also  offered  on  February's  outsourcing  article. 


BLOGS  ARE  NOT  the  hot  new  way  to  market; 
they  are  a  hot  new  way  to  integrate  your 
existing  marketing  tools,  messages  and 
avenues.  Much  of  the  hype  that  surrounds 
any  new  medium  tends  to  overshadow  the 
real  value.  Use  them  to  drive  traffic  to  your 
website,  communicate  via  RSS  with  clients 
and  prospects,  generate  new  PR  opportuni¬ 
ties  and,  ultimately,  generate  more  leads 
and  sales. 

JOHN  JANTSCH 

President 

Duct  Tape  Marketing 

BLOGS  ARE  an  interactive  conversation 
between  blogger  and  reader.  By  combining  a 
blog  post  with  comments  and  trackbacks,  an 
ongoing  discussion  is  started  and  continued 
over  time.  A  business  blog,  which  carries  on 
conversations  with  current  and  prospective 
customers,  is  building  a  relationship  based 
on  familiarity  and  trust.  People  much  prefer 
to  buy  from — and  work  with — people  whom 
they  know  and  trust,  and  whose  opinions 
they  respect.  Blogs  help  to  create  those 
essential  elements  for  any  business. 

WAYNE  HURLBERT 

President 

Blog  Business  World 

MARKETERS  MUST  stop  viewing  blogging  as 
another  marketing  medium.  It's  a  conversa¬ 
tion — a  dialogue.  A  friend  gave  me  this  simple 
advice  that's  served  me  my  entire  career:  "Just 


be  people  with  people."  In  other  words,  be  real, 
be  authentic  and  put  your  whole  self  into 
what  you  do.  That's  the  essence  of  blogging. 
BRIAN  CARROLL 
CEO 
InTouch 

THE  WHOLE  IDEA  of  an  interactive  Web  is 
changing  the  way  everyone  deals  with  it. 
From  marketing  efforts  to  collaboration,  the 
days  of  slow  change  are  over.  Blogs,  wikis, 
forums,  chat,  podcasts — open  innovation 
and  collaboration  is  cheap  and  easy. 

JIM  WILDE 
Founder 

Ad  va  nci  ng  Ins  ights 

Take  a  Memo 

GREAT  ARTICLE  on  customer  retention  ("In 
the  Shadows,"  March).  It  reminds  me  to  con¬ 
sider  the  life  stages  of  the  customer  again. 
OZGUR  ALAZ 
Marketing  Consultant 
wivw.marketallica.blogspot.com 

Going  Global 

AS  COMPANIES  look  to  theglobal  market¬ 
place  for  expansion  and  growth  ("Outer  Lim¬ 
its,"  February),  the  importance  of  seasoned 
international  marketing  professionals  will 
become  paramount.  As  it  would  be  cost- 
prohibitive  to  bring  all  that  talent  in-house, 
CMOs  will  have  to  look  for  outside  resources 
that  they  can  tap  as  market  demands  require. 


The  results  will  come  faster,  be  better  and 
require  less  investment  of  those  scarce  mar¬ 
keting  dollars. 

JOSEF  BLUMENFELD 
Founder 

T radewi  nd  Strategies 
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ABOUT  IDG  International  Data  Group  (IDG),  the  leading 
global  provider  of  IT  media,  research,  conferences  and 
events,  informs  more  people  about  technology  than  any 
other  company  in  the  world.  Offering  the  widest  range  of 
media  options,  IDG  reaches  more  than  120  million  technol¬ 
ogy  buyers  in  85  countries  representing  95  percent  of 
worldwide  IT  spending.  IDG  publishes  more  than  300 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  85  countries,  led  by  the 
Computerworld,  Infoworld,  Macworld.  Network  World.  PC 
World  and  CIO  global  product  lines.  IDG  offers  online  users 
the  largest  network  of  technology-specific  sites  around  the 
world  through  IDG.net  ( www.idg.net ),  a  gateway  to  IDG's 
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research  company  IDC  provides  global  market  intelligence, 
analysis  and  forecasts  in  43  countries. 
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Insight  to  Impact 


If  you  want  to  be  smarter  about  your  company,  your  competitors  and  your  market,  talk  to  Biz360.  Our 
flagship  market  intelligence  solution,  Market360,  continuously  analyzes  global  news,  and  information  from 
print,  broadcast  and  online  sources  to  measure  your  marketing  effectiveness  and  find  the  issues  that  are 
important  to  you.  The  result  is  real-time  insight  you  and  every  other  decision  maker  in  your  company 
can  use  to  help  make  your  company  more  strategic,  more  competitive  and  more  profitable. 


Let  us  show  you  why  business  decision  makers  rely  on  the  real-time  insight  they  get 
from  Biz360.  Call  us  at  866.424.9360,  or  visit  www.biz360.com/cmomag. 


BIZ 


©  2005  Biz360  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


from  the  editor 


One  Part 
Inspiration 


NTHE  BUSINESS  WORLD,  inspiration  takes  many  forms.  It  can  be  tangible  and 
overt,  as  players,  coaches  and  other  employees  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox  will  discover 
this  month  when  they  receive  their  World  Series  championship  rings,  a  fitting 
reward  for  a  team  that  made  baseball  history  last  October  (see  CMO  Snapshot,  Page 
18).  Inspiration  can  also  be  far  more  subtle — a  simple  act  of  sharing  an  office,  as  a  pair 


of  Overstock.com  executives  did  in  a  moti¬ 
vational  gesture  that  was  both  symbolic 
and  practical  (see  "Hub  of  Activity,"  Page  32). 

The  American  Heritage  Dictionary 
defines  inspiration  as  the  "stimulation  of 
the  mind  or  emotions  to  a  high  level  of 
feeling  or  activity."  Talk  about  an  apt  CMO 
job  description.  Chief  marketers  must 
stimulate  the  emotions  of  a  wide  range  of 
constituents:  customers,  partners,  direct 
reports  and,  not  least,  the  CEO.  Ogilvy  & 
Mather's  Steve  Hayden — mastermind  of 
Apple's  groundbreaking  "1984"  Super 
Bowl  spot — talks  about  the  need  for  CMOs 
to  challenge  those  around  them  to  develop 
"game-changing  ideas"  (see  "Hayden's 
Planetarium,"  Page  40). 

The  message  doesn't  always  have  to  be 
positive  to  be  effective.  "[CMOs]  can  be 
abusive;  they  can  be  harsh;  they  can  be 
temperamental,"  Hayden  tells  contribut¬ 
ing  writer  Scott  Kirsner.  "But  if  they're 
challenging  you  to  do  your  best,  and  giving 
you  that  opportunity,  it's  amazing  the 
nights  and  weekends  that  you  can  get  out 
ofpeople." 


Inspiration  comes  in  many  shapes, 
but  delivering  style  without  substance  is 
a  career-limiter  for  any  senior  executive. 
Need  a  reminder?  Look  no  further  than 
the  recent  ouster  of  Hewlett-Packard 
CEO  Carly  Fiorina.  HP's  ad  campaigns 
were  brilliant,  and  Fiorina's  polished  pre¬ 
sentations  certainly  inspired  many  confer¬ 
ence  attendees,  analysts  and  media.  But 
the  latest  celebrity  CEO  couldn't  deliver  a 
growth  strategy  to  mollify  a  restless  board 
of  directors.  World-class  creative  isn't 
enough  to  overcome  strategic  and  opera¬ 
tional  deficiencies. 

Inspiring  others  is  difficult  enough. 
Where  does  the  CMO  turn  for  inspiration? 
A  book?  A  magazine  (hint,  hint)?  The 
CEO?  Other  CMOs?  The  top  marketers 
we've  interviewed  are  always  looking  to 
strengthen  their  peer-to-peer  networks. 
Some  at  the  pinnacle  of  their  profession 
have  found  solace  in  the  ultraexclusive 
Marketing  50,  which  provides  what 
David  Wilkie,  managing  director  of 
the  group's  parent  company.  World  50, 
describes  as  a  "safe,  nonsolicitous"  envi¬ 


ronment  for  peer  collaboration  among 
top-level  marketers. 

As  this  quest  for  inspiration  continues, 
the  pressure  to  deliver  measurable  results 
increases  for  all  marketing  leaders.  For 
executives,  enabling  occasionally  incom¬ 
patible  elements  to  coexist  is  today's  Secret 
Sauce.  What's  in  your  recipe?  If  you  have  a 
story  about  what  inspires  you,  or  how  you 
motivate  others,  let  me  know  at  the  e-mail 
address  below.  Who  knows?  Maybe  you'll 
inspire  our  growing  readership. 


ROB  O'REGAN,  EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 
roregan@cxo.com 
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Goldfish  last  longer  than  most  CMOs. 


Time  is  not  on  your  side.  But  luckily,  we  are.  We  help  Global  500  companies  grow 
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Smoothie.  The  word  itself  is  evocative  of  frothy  delight  and 
healthful  vibrancy,  and  smoothie  makers — such  as  Jamba  Juice, 
Smoothie  King  and  Dannon — are  using  that  perception  to  mix 
up  a  sweet  blend  of  marketplace  cachet.  The  rising  popularity  of 
smoothies  demonstrates  two  trends.  First  is  the  appeal  of  health¬ 
ful  foods  such  as  real  fruit  and  dairy,  says  Tim  Straus,  cofounder 
and  CMO  of  TheTurover  Straus  Group,  which  works  extensively 
in  the  food  and  beverage  industry.  In  addition,  concern  about 
America's  growing  obesity  problem  is  contributing  greatly  to  the 
growth  of  the  industry,  adds  Steve  Kuhnau,  CEO  of  Smoothie 
King,  the  370-store  leader  of  the  franchise  juice-bar  craze. 

Togive  students  a  choice  beyond  burgers  and  fries,  juice  fran¬ 
chises  are  setting  up  shop  in  schools  around  the  country;  in  some 
cases,  students  are  offered  a  6-ounce  nondairy  smoothie  as  an 
alternative  to  milk.  In  fact,  many  of  the  Smoothie  King  stores  are 


located  near  schools  and  receive  a  large  student  patronage,  especially  during 
lunch  hours.  "We  do  a  lot  of  marketing.  We  want  kids  to  be  consumers  of  the 
product,"  says  Richard  Leveille,  Smoothie  King's  executive  vice  president  of 
development  and  real  estate. 

The  question  for  marketers  is  this:  How  far  can  the  therapeutic  image  of 
today's  "health  foods"  be  pushed? 

One  need  only  visit  the  websites  of  Smoothie  King  or  rival  Jamba  Juice  to 
feel  the  promise  of  the  sweet  "elixir."  Both  companies  include  nutritional 
information  about  their  products.  (Smoothie  King  doesn't  list  sugar  con¬ 
tent.)  And  Jamba  Juice  boasts  the  "higher  consciousness  of  lower  calories" 
in  funky  type.  Yet  many  of  its  32-ounce  drinks  clock  in  at  around  the  same 
calories  as  a  Big  Mac.  Says  Straus,  "Peo¬ 
ple  believe  they're  doing  good,  but 
smoothies  can  pack  a  sugar  wallop." 

Even  the  smaller,  24-ounce  version  can 
have  upwards  of  80  grams  of  sugar — the 
equivalent  of  20  teaspoons. 

Kuhnau,  who  cofounded  Smoothie 
King  partly  in  response  to  his  own  dairy 
allergies,  says  he's  impassioned  by  a 
belief  in  his  company's  health-promoting 
qualities,  and  even  offers  "enhancers" 
to  bolster  immunity  or  help  repair  joints. 

Kuhnau  goes  so  far  as  to  say  his  company 
offers  something  of  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  to  customers:  choice.  "They  can 
add  or  leave  out  any  ingredient,  depend¬ 
ing  on  what  their  goals  are,"  he  says. 

Sugar  or  not,  no  one  is  arguing  against 
smoothies  being  a  better  choice  than  a 
pepperoni  pizza.  Straus,  for  one,  empha¬ 
sizes  that  ifsmoothie  makers  offer  smaller-scale  portions  and  high  fresh  fruit 
content,  they  shouldn't  be  afraid  to  market  the  drink.  Says  Straus,  "They're 
a  lot  better  than  stopping  at  a  convenience  store  and  getting  a  64-ounce  Coke." 

- Diann  Daniel 


Don't  have 
a  cow,man! 


Check  out  the  "benefits" 
of  Jamba  Juice's 
Peanut  Butter  Moo'd 


Nutrition  Facts 

Serving  Size:  927g 
SeflungsPer  Container:  1 


Amount  perservin 


Calories  1290 


tal  Fat  32g 


507. 


431 


Calories  from  Fat  290 


%  Daily  Value* 


Cholesterol  25mg 


SOURCE:  WWW.JAMBAJUICE.COM 
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Every  behavior  has  a  consequence,  and  the  consequence  that  follows  a  certain  behavior  will  significantly 
affect  whether  a  person  will  repeat  that  behavior. 


ADVERTISING 


The  End  of  a  Trend 


Advertising  is  certainly  show¬ 

ing  up  in  some  surprising  places. 

But  the  whole  notion  of  "ambient 
ads"  may  have  jumped  the  shark 
when  people  began  offeri  ng  their 
body  parts  as  marketing  vehicles. 

It  started  on  eBay  late  last  year 
when  a  20-year-old  man  from 
Omaha,  Neb.,  offered  to  tem¬ 
porarily  tattoo  his  forehead  with 
the  logo  or  brand  name  of  the 
highest  bidder.  The  publicitygen¬ 
erated  by  that  stunt  created  a 
groundswell  of  copycat  postings, 
offering  advertising  space  on  a 
growing  variety  of  anatomical 
areas,  from  foreheads  to  backs 
to. .  .well. .  .lower  regions. 

Writer  and  entrepreneur  Frank 
Bogues  recently  posted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  on  eBay:  "Advertise  Your 
Logo  on  My  Ass."  Bogues  prom¬ 
ised  to  have  his  girlfriend  draw 
whatever  the  winner  specified 
on  his  butt  and  have  her  photo¬ 
graph  the  results.  If  the  bidding 
exceeded  §25,000,  he  would 
have  the  logo  tattooed  on  permanently.  As  for 
"impressions,"  Bogues  promised  a  viewing  public  of 
two.  "The  only  people  who  are  going  to  see  it  are  me 
and  my  girlfriend,"  he  admitted  in  a  recent  interview. 
"But  hopefully,  there  will  be  multiple  sightings." 

The  lucky  winner  was  one  Eric  Fader,  an  entre¬ 
preneur  himself,  who  plans  to  have  Bogues's  girl¬ 
friend  draw  onto  Bogues's  hindquarters  the  name 


of  his  incipient  website,  ivww.surfaceappeal.com. 
Fader  plans  to  use  the  site  to  sell  personalized  iPod 
sldns.  The  final  selling  price  of  $29.01  fell  far  short  of 
Bogues's  permanent-tattoo  threshold,  but  Bogues 
was  sanguine  with  the  results.  "I  wasn't  really 
expecting  all  that  much,"  he  says.  "I  don't  think  ass 
advertising  is  for  everyone." 

~Ch  ristopher  Caggi a  no 


The  number  of  active 

phishing  sites 

reported  in  January  totaled 
2,560,  hijacking  64  different 
brands  during  that  time. 
Phishing  sites  grew  monthly  at  a 
28%  clip  from  July  2004  through 


SOURCE:  THE  ANTI  -  PH  ISH I  NG  WORKING  GROUP 


January  2005. 


TRIVIA 


1.  Which 
financial 
services 
company 
began  as  a 
freight 
company? 


'856U  uj  pjeo  a&ieip  }sj|j  am  paieaja  A||e 
-muaAa  pue  >paqa  s.jaiaABj;  am  paiusAui 
ssajdxg  UBauawv'l.681,  ui  Aiujb  uoiun 
am  oi  sanddns  SuqjodsuBm  Aq  UBSaq 
ssajdx3  UBauaaiv'0S8L  u|  paqaunBT 
ss9Jdx3  ueauaiuv  jsaasuv 


2.  Which 
company 
pioneered 
the 

invention 
of  instant 
coffee? 


puoaas  AJ3A3  paiunsuoa 
ajs  msasaN  }o  sdna  ooo's  'Aspoi 

Z56I,  U|  ajBosaN  paanpomm  jaonpojd 
pooj  auo-jaqwnu  s.pijoaa  aqi 

■0|}S0N  usMSuv 


< 


< 


3.  What 
automaker 
started  by 
making 
aircraft 
engines  and 
then 

switched  to 
motorcycles? 


8Z6L  U|— !X|a  am 
— auiqoBiu  Suiaup  aiBuiqin 
jsjq  sp  apBiu  AiiBrqusAa  AuBdwoo  aqi 
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AT  LAST, 

YOU  CAN 

PROUDLY 

STAND  BEFORE 
YOUR  CEO  AND 

PROCLAIM, 

"YES,  MY 
MARKETING 
DEPARTMENT 
MAKES 

MONEY!" 


Shout  it  from  the  highest  reaches  of  the  board- 
room.  Inform  the  C-suite  as  soon  as  possible  that 
marketing  is  a  financial  boon  to  the  organization. 
Because  Affinium  EMM  software  from  Unica 
allows  you  to  plan,  manage,  execute  and  measure 
your  marketing  like  never  before.  Now  you  can  be 
certain  which  marketing  programs  provide  a  return 
and  which  don’t. 


See  how  Unica  has  helped  companies  achieve 
their  marketing  goals.  Call  1-877-864-2261  x331 
or  visit  www.unica.com/casestudies.  And  enjoy  a 
measurably  different  relationship  with  your  CEO. 


©2004  Unica  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Good  managers  hire  good  people,  set  clear  expectations,  recognize  excellence  and  praise  it.  Notice 
incremental  improvements  and  celebrate  them. 


signs  you're 
taking  your  brand 
too  seriously: 


You  suggest 
to  your spouse  that 
Nokia  would  be  a 
great  name  for  a  boy. 


You  require  your  staff  to  use 
the  word  Smucker's  at  least  once  in 
every  sentence. 


You  start  collecting 
price  quotes  for  logo 
tattoos. 


Your  sink  clogs 
from  dyeing  the  dog's 
hair  Mary  Kay  pink. 


You  askforanROI 
analysis  on  getting  the  Michelin 
Man  on  Mount  Rushmore. 


Your  children 
draw  the  line  at  taking 
a  Mutual  of  Omaha 
lunch  box  to  school. 


Your  friends  refuse  to  meet 
you  in  public  until  you  swear 
you'll  stop  wearing  the  neon  blue 
Viagra  hat. 


Marquee  Value 


Sports  fans  have  long  grown 

accustomed  to  seeing  the  name  of  their 
favorite  stadium  modified  by— or  even 
replaced  with— the  name  of  a  corporate 
sponsor.  Now  theater  fans  are  seeing  a 
similar  phenomenon  on  Broadway,  with 
monikers  such  as  the  American  Airlines 
Theater  and  the  Cadillac  Winter  Garden 
starting  to  grace  the  marquees  of  some  of 
New  York's  venerable  theaters. 

In  another  parallel  with  sports  stadi¬ 
ums,  the  corporate  theater  names  have 
even  started  to  turn  over,  as  witnessed  by 
the  recent  name  change  of  New  York  City's 
Ford  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  to  the 
Hilton  Theater.  Jeff  Diskin,  Hilton's  senior 
vice  president  of  brand  management  and 
marketing,  says  sponsoring  the  theater  is 
about  creating  a  value-added  experience 
for  current  and  potential  Hilton  customers. 

"It's  a  perfect  demographic  fit,"  he  says, 

"totally  consistent  with  the  customers  we're  trying 
to  reach."  With  top-price  tickets  to  ChittyChitty 
Bang  Bang,  the  first  post-naming  production,  going 
for  $100  each,  that  demographic  doubtless  com¬ 
prises  people  with  some  discretionary  income. 

The  deal  is  part  of  a  broader  deal  that  Hilton  cut 
with  Clear  Channel  and  its  Broadway  Across  Amer¬ 
ica  series,  a  collection  of  New  York-based  shows 
and  touring  productions  in  50  U.S.  cities.  Hilton  gets 
preferred  seating  and  discounts  for  members  of  its 
Hilton  Honors  loyalty  program,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  create  what  Diskin  calls  "custom  guest  experi¬ 
ences"  for  its  corporate  customers,  such  as  meet- 
the-actors  receptions. 

The  jury's  still  out  on  how  effective  theater  nam¬ 
ing  is  as  a  marketing  tool.  Says  Martyn  Tipping,  pres¬ 


ident  and  director  of  brand  strategy  at  Tipping- 
Sprung,  a  branding  and  licensing  consultancy,  it's 
not  enough  just  to  put  your  company  name  on  the 
building,  tickets  and  Playbills.  "The  question  is:  Will 
enough  people  who  go  to  the  theater  change  the 
way  they  perceive  the  brand?"  he  says.  And  what  if 
ChittyChitty  Bang  Bang  becomes  ChittyChitty  Big 
Bomb ?  "Everybody  has  a  vested  interest  in  a 
successful  show,"  says  Diskin,  "but  our  relationship 
goes  beyond  one  particular  production.  If  the 
show  is  great,  all  the  better.  But  we're  in  it  for  the 
long  term -Christopher  Caggiano 


Outstanding  leaders  go  out  of  their  way  to  boost 
the  self-esteem  of  their  personnel.  If  people 
believe  in  themselves,  it’s  amazing  what 
they  can  accomplish. 


-Sam  Walton,  American  retailing 


SOURCE:  WWW.QUOTEWORLD.ORG 
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The  Resource 
for  Marketing 
Executives 


Forget  what  mother  told  you  about 
sharing.. .tell  them  to  get  their  own! 

FREE  pass-along  subscription  offer! 

Refer  other  senior  marketing  executives  to  CMO ,  the  publication  created  for 
decision  makers  like  you  who  control  their  company's  marketing  strategy,  plans 
and  budgets.  To  receive  CMO  magazine,  apply  online  at: 


www.CMOmagazme.com/subscnbe/pass5 
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CMO  Perspectives™  Conference 

Making  the  Right  Connections 


Marketing  is  all  about  making  the  right  connections  - 
with  your  senior  management,  your  sales  force,  and  your 
customers  around  the  world,  it's  about  connecting  the 
right  technologies  and  resources  to  the  varied  business 
needs.  It's  about  connecting  the  right  messages  to  the 
right  media.  And  it's  a  tougher  job  than  ever  before. 

Today's  CMO  needs  to  create  an  understanding  of  the 
strategic  and  tactical  role  of  marketing  within  the  organi¬ 
zation,  to  make  the  business  case  and  get  the  corporate 
buy-in  you  need.  You  face  constant  pressure  to  justify 
the  marketing  budget  and  demonstrate  ROI.  You  need  to 


establish  tighter  integration  with  sales,  and  position  the 
organization  successfully  across  countries  and  cultures. 

At  CMO  Perspectives,  we'll  explore  the  key  connections 
you  need  to  make,  how  you  can  learn  from  industry  best 
practices,  and  find  successful  approaches  to  today's 
marketing  issues.  We'll  help  you  navigate  through  the 
array  of  technology  and  media  options  to  make  the  right 
decision  for  your  business.  Finally,  we'll  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  make  real  connections  with  your  CMO 
peers  who  are  facing  the  same  challenges. 
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The  Broadmoor  •  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
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cmo 


The  Resource 
for  Marketing 
Executives 


At  CMOmagazine.com,  you  can  read  the  entire  contents  of  the  magazine,  Web 
exclusive  columns,  a  daily  news  blog,  and  more.  Share  your  thoughts  and  read 
what  your  peers  have  to  say  about  the  issues  covered.  Interact  with  industry 
experts,  your  peers  and  the  CMO  editorial  team.  This  continuous  dialogue  brings 
to  light  key  issues  and  challenges  you  face  as  well  as  provides  strategic  best 
practices,  solutions,  and  ideas. 


Only  Online... 

»  Now  Playing 

A  daily  wrap  up  of  marketing  news. 
And  no,  it's  not  objective. 

»  Analysts’  Briefing 

Snapshots  of  the  latest  reports  and 
surveys  from  the  country's  most 
reputable  marketing  analysts. 

»  Collateral  Damage 
CMO  Senior  Writer  Constantine 
von  Hoffman  provides  a  refresh¬ 
ing  perspective  on  current 
marketing  topics,  served  weekly. 

»  CMO  Poll 

Express  your  opinion  through 
our  online  survey  and  get 
access  to  instant  results. 


»  CMO  Career  Counselor 

Ping  your  professional-develop¬ 
ment  questions  to  Gregory 
Welch,  senior  director  at  executive 
search  firm  Spencer  Stuart. 

His  focus  areas  include 
consumer  goods  manufacturers, 
hospitality  companies  and  a 
broad  range  of  retailers. 

»  Metrics:  Prime  Numbers 

Surveys,  reports  and  forecasts, 
without  the  hype. 

»  Lingo  Lab 

Keep  your  edge  with  a  glossary 
of  the  hottest  marketing 
buzz  words. 


ship  marketing.  Baseball  teams  don't  have  a 
big  advertising  budget,  so  we  rely  on  corporate 
sponsors  not  only  to  create  sponsorship  rev¬ 
enue  but  also  to  carry  our  brand  into  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  We  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  that. 


ing  half  an  inning.  We  also  have  focus  groups 
called  "Tell  it  to  the  Red  Sox"  where  we  invite 
fans  who  have  offered  constructive,  sometimes 
critical,  commentary  on  the  way  that  we  do 
things.  We  invite  them  in  and  throw  out  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  questions  to  discuss. 


i 
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A  Curse  Reversed 

IN  YOUR  WILDEST  DREAMS,  you  hope  for 
half  of  this  level  of  brand  loyalty.  For  86 
consecutive  years,  the  Boston  Red  Sox  failed 
in  the  one  thing  they  were  supposed  to  do: 
win  a  World  Series.  Yet,  after  eight-and-a- 
half  decades  of  futility  that  transformed  the 
brand  promise  from  The  Best  Team  in  Baseball 
to  How  Will  They  Fail  This  Time?,  the  Sox 
were  more  popular  than  ever;  not  only  did 
they  sell  out  every  single  home  game  in  2004, 
they  were  a  big  draw  on  the  road  as  well. 

Then,  last  year,  it  finally  happened:  The  Sox 
made  believers  out  of  their  most  skeptical 
fans.  Afterward,  Mike  Dee,  who  is  in  charge  of 
marketing  for  the  team,  found  himself  riding 
the  wave  of  excitement  and  made  the  most 
out  of  a  once-in-a-lifetime  marketing  moment. 

Congrats  on  being  a  part  of  the  first 
winning  Red  Sox  management  team 
since  Woodrow  Wilson  was  president. 
What  part  were  you  responsible  for? 

Well,  most  of  the  business  units  report  to  me, 
;and  I  work  closely  with  others  here  on  our 
ldceting  messa 


What  are  the  difficulties  of  having  such 
deep  brand  loyalty? 

Virtually  all  the  consequences  are  extremely 
positive.  I  think  that  it  encourages  us  to  try  to 
do  better,  though.  I  think  we  recognize  that 
we  operate  the  Red  Sox,  but  as  our  owner  John 
Henry  has  said,  'We're  the  stewards  of  this 
franchise.  The  real  owners  are  the  people  of 
New  England,  the  fans,  the  Red  Sox  Nation." 
So  that's  what  holds  us  to  a  higher  standard. 

Could  you  have  asked  fora  better  job? 

No.  Seeing  the  passion,  the  loyalty  and  the 
commitment  that  people  in  New  England 
and  beyond  have  for  the  Red  Sox,  no  matter 
how  you  prepare  for  it,  you're  stunned  at 
the  depth  and  level  of  the  fanaticism.  Win¬ 
ning  made  an  already  amazing  brand,  and 
amazing  franchise,  even  more  valuable  and 
more  beloved. 

Can  a  sport  be  run  as  a  business? 

If  there's  a  difference  between  the  Red  Sox  and 
other  businesses,  it's  that  we  view  virtually 
everything  we  do  as  marketing,  including 
how  to  make  it  easier  for  fans  to  get  out 
of  their  seats,  use  the  restroom,  get  a 


it  can't  be  too  hard  to  encourage  the 
fans  to  give  you  their  opinions. 

Fan  feedback.. .well,  there's  never  a  shortage 
of  it.  We  were  trying  to  figure  out  when  to 
present  our  World  Series  rings  to  the  players. 
Our  fans  said,  "How  can  you  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  give  these  rings  out 
in  front  of  the  Yankees?"  So  that's  what  we're 
doing.  You  have  to  be  sensitive  to  those  opin¬ 
ions  because,  as  somebody  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  "Hey,  this  is  more  than  baseball;  it's  the 
Red  Sox." 


What  did  winning  the  Series  do  for  the 
Red  Sox  brand? 

This  juggernaut  that  is  the  Red  Sox,  from  a  pure 
marketing  perspective,  is  trading  on  an  all-time 
high.  With  the  last  two  months  of  last  season — 
I  think  the  team  played  close  to  .700  ball — and 
then  the  playoffs  culminating  in  the  comeback 
over  the  Yankees,  well,  Hollywood  couldn't 
have  written  it  any  better. 

-Constantine  von  Hoffman 
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For  Mike  Dee's  full  interview,  go  to 
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the  Red  Sox  brand 
has  already  accom¬ 
plished  everything 
its  customers  want. 


www.  cmomagazine.  com/printlinks. 
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They're  out  there.  And  they're  hungry  for  something  different 


Discovery  Networks  offers  programming 
and  partnerships  as  unique  as  our  viewers 


Discovery  Channel  •  TLC  •  Animal  Planet  •  Travel  Channel  •  Discovery  Health  Channel  •  BBC  America  •  Discovery  Kids  •  Military  Channel 
Discovery  Times  Channel  •  The  Science  Channel  •  Discovery  Home  Channel  •  Discovery  HD  Theater  •  Fit  TV  •  Discovery  iMedia 


adsales.discovery.com 
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Technology  Transfer 

Marketing  isn't  rocket  science.  But  there's  still  a  lesson  ortwo  the 
technology  CMO  can  teach  his  professional  services  counterpart. 

BY  TOM  SIMONS 


Marketing  has  rarely  been  able  to  earn  a 
seat  at  the  table  because  it  was  viewed  as  a 
cost  of  doing  business  instead  of  as  a  core 
capacity  or  investment.  Where  did  the  mar¬ 
keting  budget  go  last  year?  What  did  it  gen¬ 
erate?  We  all  know  that  retail  magnate  John 
Wanamaker  created  a  CEO  bias  for  the  ages — 
and  a  sore  spot  for  marketers — when  he 
declared  that  he  knew  50  percent  of  his 
advertising  budget  was  wasted;  hejust  didn't 
know  which  half. 

In  the  technology  sector — an  industry  in 
its  third  decade — the  influence  of  marketing 
has  never  been  greater.  One  of  the  key  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  increased  reliance  on  tech  mar¬ 
keting  is  that  it  has  been  held  accountable  for 
some  time.  Since  the  sector  is  more  data- 
driven  than  other  vertical  marketplaces, 
meaningful  measures  and  standards  have 
become  increasingly  institutionalized.  Much 
of  the  waste  that  Wanamaker  decried  has 
been  engineered  out  of  the  technology  mar¬ 
keting  equation. 

On  the  other  hand,  marketing  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  phenomenon  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
fessional  services.  Accounting  firms  and 
business  consultancies  started  to  embrace 
marketing  in  the  1980s;  law  firms  followed 
in  the  1990s.  It  is  no  longer  a  rarity  to  see 
CMOs  sitting  on  management  committees — 
or  even  holding  partnership  status.  How¬ 
ever,  none  of  this  means  that  marketing 
success  in  the  professional  services  sector  is 
fully  embraced  or  easy  to  calibrate.  And 
while  accountability  is  every  bit  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  law  firm  CMO,  it  is  much  trickier 
to  demonstrate  and  merchandise  than  it  is 
for  the  technology  CMO.  Although  mar¬ 
keters  in  both  sectors  face  unique  challenges, 
the  professional  services  CMO  could  learn  a 
thing  or  two  from  the  tech  CMO.  What  do 
those  lessons  include? 


ACCOUNTABILITY  IS  this  marketing  season's  Burberry;  everyone  has 
to  show  some  form  of  it.  It  is  by  far  the  most  popular  theme  at  marketing 
roundtables,  seminars  or  conventions.  And  why  not?  Budgets  are  as  tight 
as  ever  and  C-suite  executives  are  insisting  that  their  organizations  count 

The  trend  toward  accountability  in  marketing  cannot — and  should  not — be  ignored,  since 
it  is  a  movement  toward  a  more  responsible  way  of  doing  business.  The  basic  concept  of  part¬ 
nership  is  the  belief  that  your  business  colleagues  will  do  precisely  what  they  agree  they'll 
do — and  that  you  will  too.  The  movement  toward  greater  accountability  is  proof  that  mar¬ 
keting  is  corning  of  age. 


Get  executive  buy-in.  The  process  of 
measurement  and  the  objective  of  account¬ 
ability  are  both  intended  to  determine  busi¬ 
ness  success — success  that  should  encourage 
reward.  The  engineers  and  business  man¬ 
agers  running  technology  companies  view 
marketing  through  a  very  rational  lens.  They 
see  clear  connections  between  marketing 
activities  that  turn  into  leads,  which  turn 
into  presentations,  which  result  in  sales. 

The  managing  partners  in  professional 
services  organizations  must  buy  into  the 
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AND  HERE’S  WHY:  Brother  International  was  selling  more  of  their  multifunction  products  than  ever.  But  they  needed 
software  that  could  help  them  function  even  better.  So  they  chose  a  fully  integrated  CRM  solution  from  SAB.  Now  Brother’s 
staff  can  w  ork  from  comprehensive  histories  —  including  complete  service  records  —  of  all  customers  and  resellers.  The  results? 
Brother  has  seen  an  increase  in  sales,  efficiency  and  customer  satisfaction.  They’ve  also  seen  a  129%  ROI.  Visit  sap.com  or  call 
800  880  1727  to  start  seeing  results  yourself. 
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relationship  that  measurement  and  account¬ 
ability  have  on  business  success,  and  it's  the 
CMO's  job  to  make  sure  that  happens.  When 
there  is  a  win  sparked  by  a  marketing  initia¬ 
tive,  the  CMO  must  be  properly  positioned  to 
accept  the  reward.  Suggest  to  the  managing 
partners  that  measurable  goals  are  written 
into  the  CMO  job  description  and  that  mar¬ 
keting  is  funded  realistically  so  that  you  can 
achieve  the  objectives. 

Similarly,  when  charting  a  course  with  a 
marketing  resource — your  design  company, 
advertising,  interactive  or  public  relations 
agency — make  sure  that  it  understands  the 
imperative  as  well  as  the  measures.  Be  crystal 
clear  about  your  expectations  as  well  as  the 
managing  partners'. 

Define  "accountability."  The  basic  tenet  of 
accountability  is  that  one  part}7  holds  another 
to  their  working  agreement.  In  the  technology 
sector,  a  PR  agency  might  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  certain  number  of  positive  media  hits. 
An  interactive  agency  would  be  expected  to 
engineer  a  certain  number  of  leads  generated 
by  an  online  initiative.  Both  would  be  held 
accountable  for  demonstrating  their  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  promise. 

The  professional  sendees  CMO  has  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  measures  to  enable  accountability,  the 
best  of  which  are  closely  connected  to  busi¬ 
ness  success.  Encourage  realistic,  meaningful 
goals  from  the  managing  partners  and  incor¬ 
porate  those  into  the  worldng  agreements 
with  your  marketing  resources.  Define  obtain¬ 
able,  though  not  necessarily  easy,  measures. 
The  objective  is  to  be  successful. 

Remember  the  adage,  haste  makes 
waste.  The  digitally  driven  technology 
sector  is  all  about  precision.  The  tech  CMO 
measures  very,  very  carefully  and  applies 
knowledge  strategically  in  the  interest  of 
increasing  program  effectiveness.  Seminar 
series  attendance,  for  example,  can  have  an 
immediate  business  impact;  supportive 
marketing  programs  are  often  tweaked  very 
subtly  to  increase  attendance  records  with 
each  deployment. 

The  professional  services  CMO  also  needs 
to  determine  measurements  that  can  be  eval¬ 
uated  with  a  surgical  precision.  Take  all  the 
time  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  partners 
are  on  board  and  that  your  outside  resources 
are  clear  on  the  metrics  and  objectives.  Vague 
measurements  will  produce  only  fuzzy 


results,  with  the  most  tenuous  connection  to 
business  impact. 

Understand  the  relationship  between 
marketing  and  sales.  In  the  technology  sec¬ 
tor,  sales  and  marketing  are  seen  as  separate, 
essential  and  complementary.  Marketing 
defines  the  brand,  communicates  the  value 
proposition  and  generates  sales  leads.  In  the 
very  best  organized  technology  companies, 
there  is  an  efficient  handshake  between  the 
two  competencies  as  leads  are  transferred  for 
presentations  and  closing. 

The  CMO  in  a  law  firm  must  work  with 
outside  resources  to  develop  materials  and 


programs  that  do  the  lifting  for  the  brand,  its 
value  proposition  and — in  some  cases — lead 
generation.  But  the  CMO  must  be  able  to  hold 
the  partners  in  the  firm  accountable  for  the 
hard-core  sales  closing.  If  these  partners  don't 
have  the  appropriate  sales  skills,  they  must 
be  expected  to  develop  them. 

Give  your  marketing  resources  every¬ 
thing  they  need  to  do  a  great  job.  If  you  are 
going  to  hold  your  resources  accountable, 
you  must  provide  every  opportunity  to  gen¬ 
erate  success.  In  the  technology  space,  this 
means  unfettered  access  to  the  company's 
leadership  and  vision,  as  well  as  to  product 
information  and  marketplace  data.  Often,  the 
thought  leadership  that  exists  within  a  tech¬ 
nology  company  can  provide  content  that 
offers  the  most  powerful  weaponry. 

Partners  in  a  business  consultancy  must 
be  available,  willing  and  interested  in  being 
out  in  front  with  differentiated  opinions, 
thoughtful  perspectives  and  provocative 
speeches.  Hold  them  accountable  for  this. 
Make  sure  that  you  listen  carefully  to  your 
marketing  agencies'  requests  for  input  and 
data,  and  be  responsive.  Accountability  is  a 
two-way  street.  Remember,  you  are  holding 
your  agencies  accountable,  but  you  want 
them  to  be  successful  because  your  interests 
are  tied  to  theirs. 

Take  counsel  from  your  marketing 
resources.  The  technology  CMO  has  learned 
to  hire  resources  that  have  industry  prove¬ 


nance  and  significant  domain  experience.  The 
learning  curve  is  an  "avoid";  programs  need  to 
be  up  and  running  quicldy .  Agencies  with  valu¬ 
able  industry  experience  should  be  expected  to 
provide  objective,  honest  and  frank  views  on 
your  business,  strategies  and  options. 

The  professional  services  CMO  should  take 
a  page  from  the  tech  book.  Don't  experiment 
with  marketing  resources  that  are  new  to 
your  segment;  you  will  invest  too  much  time 
teaching  the  critical  nuances  of  your  profes¬ 
sion  and  helping  them  understand  the  com¬ 
plex  buyer  values.  But  don't  hire  seasoned 
pros  and  ignore  their  counsel.  Hold  them 


accountable  for  providing  the  perspectives 
and  insights  gained  through  their  histories. 
Then  give  them  a  fair  and  open  hearing,  and 
leverage  that  considerable  value. 

Be  flexible.  The  dynamic  nature  of  the 
technology  sector  is  well-known.  Change  is 
part  of  the  landscape,  and  with  change,  prior¬ 
ities  can  shift.  And  so  the  technology  CMO 
inspires  one  other  bit  of  insight  that  might 
actually  seem  counterintuitive  or  ironic: 
Have  standards,  but  be  flexible.  Define  those 
standards  and  measures.  Be  clear  about  those 
objectives.  Hold  your  marketing  resources 
accountable,  and  demonstrate  your  own 
accountability.  But  be  flexible  as  circum¬ 
stances  evolve.  What  practical  good  can  come 
from  holding  an  agency  accountable  to  a  met¬ 
ric  that  is  no  longer  tied  to  a  current  or  future 
business  impact? 

While  accountability  is  hot  right  now, 
it's  definitely  here  to  stay — no  matter  what 
industry.  This  is  a  good  thing,  since  it  can 
only  demystify  marketing  and  reveal  ROI. 
It  will  force  standards  as  well  as  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  best  practices  and,  in  the  end,  cre¬ 
ate  a  seat  at  the  table  for  the  CMO.  • 


Tom  Simons  is  the  president  and  creative  director  of 
Partners  &  Simons,  a  marketing  communications 
agency  that  maintains  practice  areas  in  financial 
services,  life  sciences,  health  care,  technology,  pro¬ 
fessional  services  and  consumer/retail.  Send  com¬ 
ments  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 


While  accountability  is  every  bit  as  important  to  the 
law  firm  CMO,  it  is  much  trickier  to  demonstrate  and 
merchandise  than  it  is  for  the  technology  CMO. 
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Mr.  Ashley  of  First  Western  Bank  in  San  Francisco 
receives  a  request  from  The  Groton  Group  of  Houston 

to  bid  on  a  financing  proposal. 

7:59  am...  Mr.  Ashley  panics!  Who  is  The  Groton  Group  of  Houston? 

8:00  am...  Mr  Ashley  turns  to  OneSource  Express  to  get  a  company 

profile  on  The  Groton  Group. 

8:02  am...  WOW!  The  Groton  Group  just  discovered  new  oil  fields  in  Alaska. 

8:04  am...  Mr.  Ashley  gets  an  in-depth  profile  of  The  Groton  Group,  complete 


with  financials,  executive  biographies  and  news  coverage  from  the 
past  year. 


8:15  am...  Mr.  Ashley  phones  The  Groton  Group  to  set  up  an  appointment 

the  next  day. 

Next  Day...  In  Houston,  the  executive  team  at  Groton  is  impressed  with 

Mr.  Ashley ’s  knowledge. 

One  month  later . . .  Mr.  Ashley  gets  the  financing  deal! 


For  critical  information  on  any  large  company 
in  the  world  and  its  key  executives,  call 
Phil  Garlick,  Senior  VP  Global  Sales  1-866-313-6386 


or  visit  www.OneSourceExpress.com/cmo/ 


We  will  even  offer  a  FREE  trial! 


OneSource" 


OneSource  Information  Services  Inc. 
300  Baker  Ave 
Concord,  MA  01742  USA 


Tel:  866-313-6386 
Fax:  978-318-4690 


E-mail:  Phil.Garlick@OneSource.com 


Crunching  numbers  is  easy  compared  with 
organizingand  tracking  the  myriad  marketing 
assets  that  crisscross  your  company.  Here's 
how  four  marketers  have  addressed  the 
knowledge  management  challenge.  1 

By  Christopher  Caggiano  I 


WHADDYA 


WHAT  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  CAN  HURT  YOU.  Take 
the  case  of  a  large,  well-known  retail  company.  The  head 
of  direct  marketing  knew  from  exploring  his  customer 
database  that  the  average  customer  visited  one  of  the 
company's  stores  about  once  a  month.  Across  the  half 
the  head  of  merchandising  had  put  store  designers  on  a 
schedule  to  change  displays  every  two  weeks. 

"We  were  doing  twice  as  much  work  as  we  needed 
to,"  says  the  executive,  who  is  no  longer  with  the 
retailer.  "But  the  left  hand  didn't  know  what  the  right 
hand  was  doing." 
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PHOTOS  (CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT)  BY  THOMAS  PETILLO; 
RON  KRISEL:  STEPHEN  HILL;  RACHEL  HOLLAND 


Four  stories  of  KM  success 
(clockwise  from  top  left ): 
FedEx's  Wicinski,  QAD's 
Lodato,  Delta  Faucet's 
Biggerstaff,  Jaguar's  Ayres. 


Knowledge  Management 


Question 

Authority 

Before  embarking  on  a 
knowledge  management 
initiative,  it's  important  to 
ask  the  right  questions.  Here 
are  five  to  get  your  KM 
soul-searching  underway. 

Do  I  need  to  be 
directly  involved? 

Yes.  In  order  to  convince  the  rest  of  the 
company— management  in  particular— of 
the  importance  of  the  KM  initiative  that  he 
was  implementing  at  Ford's  Jaguar  divi¬ 
sion,  George  Ayres  decided  to  oversee  the 
project  himself.  "I  figured  I  couldn't  just 
hand  it  off  and  cross  my  fingers,"  he  says. 

"I  want  people  to  take  this  seriously." 

Does  the  system  need 
to  be  companywide? 

Not  necessarily.  Some  marketers  have 
found  ways  to  incorporate  KM  techniques 
in  pockets,  without  incurring  a  major  infra¬ 
structure  overhaul— or  major  costs.  Phyllis 
Davidson,  executive  communications 
director  for  Hyperion,  turned  to  Intuit's 
Quickbase  database  to  centralize  the 
company's  PR  and  customer  reference 
program  efforts.  Because  Hyperion  uses  a 
large  number  of  contractors  and  agencies 
in  its  PR  and  other  marketing  activities,  its 
previous  system  for  sharing  information 
(such  as  the  press-release-approval 
pipeline  or  media  contacts)  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  consistency.  All  of  those  efforts  are 
now  managed  centrally  through  the  Web- 
based  Quickbase. 

Should  we  roll  this  out 
in  stages  or  all  at  once? 
A  gradual  rollout  Is  usually  more 
effective.  QAD  learned  this  lesson  after  a 
not-so-successful  first  stab  in  early  2003. 
The  marketing  team  brought  the  regional 
Continued  on  Pnge28 
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As  the  cry  rises  for  more  accountability  in 
marketing,  the  conversation  often  turns  to 
data:  number  of  leads,  amount  of  ad  spend,  cost 
per  impression,  incremental  revenue  generated 
by  investment  and  so  on.  Far  less  frequently, 
however,  do  these  discussions  involve  a  more 
esoteric  element:  knowledge.  Who  knows 
what?  Who's  doing  what?  Who  needs  to  know 
what?  What  have  we  done  before  that  works,  or 
doesn't  work? 

These  questions  form  the  essence  of  what's 
come  to  be  known  as  knowledge  management. 
Think  of  it  as  the  science  of  turning  quotidian 
information  into  functional  intelligence.  Suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  involve  a  lot  more  than  simply 
keeping  track  of  statistics,  reports  and  docu¬ 
ments.  The  most  effective  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  (KM)  programs  create  processes  by  which 
companies  can  document  all  the  impressionis¬ 
tic  knowledge  that  their  employees  generate 
about  clients  and  markets  and  best  practices, 
and  make  that  knowledge  accessible  to  anyone 
in  the  organization  who  can  benefit  from  it. 

'When  you're  talking  about  knowledge,  there 
are  really  two  forms,"  says  David  Reibstein,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  marketing  at  Wharton  Business  School. 
"You  have  data,  but  you  also  have  judgments 
about  that  data.  It  goes  beyond  the  pure  facts  and 
becomes  more  about  interpretations." 

The  knowledge  management  concept  has 
been  bandied  about  since  the  early  1990s,  when 
it  enjoyed  a  certain  vogue  among  academics.  Its 
entree  into  the  business  world  came  later,  led  by 
consulting  and  professional  services  companies 
along  with  biotech,  engineering  and  other  R&  D- 
heavy  organizations  that  shared  an  obvious 
motive  for  tracking  their  intellectual  capital, 
since  knowledge  is  essentially  what  they  sell. 

Many  of  those  companies  quicldy  discovered 
that  KM  was  a  particularly  valuable  tool  for  the 
marketing  function.  The  need  to  manage  all  the 
forms  of  unstructured  data  and  various  expert¬ 
ise  that  crisscross  an  organization  is  someth  ing 
that  marketing  groups  in  many  industries 
struggle  with.  For  the  CMO,  KM  presents  a  con¬ 
siderable  challenge:  How  do  you  ensure  that 
people  inside  and  outside  the  marketing  func¬ 
tion  have  the  information  they  need,  when 
they  need  it  and  in  its  most  current  form? 

Adding  to  the  challenge  is  the  confusing  array 
of  technology  emerging  to  solve  the  KM  conun¬ 
drum.  In  that  regard,  knowledge  management 
shares  a  level  of  infamy  with  other  enterprise 
applications,  such  as  customer  relationship  man¬ 


agement  (CRM)  and  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  (ERP).  In  the  marketing  space,  vendors  and 
users  alike  have  evolved  beyond  the  "knowledge 
management"  moniker.  Unfortunately,  they've 
replaced  it  with  an  even  more  confusing  bowl  of 
acronym  soup:  enterprise  marketing  manage¬ 
ment  (EMM),  marketing  resource  management 
(MRM),  digital  asset  management  (DAM)  and 
other  emerging  terms.  Distinctions  and  overlaps 
among  these  disciplines  notwithstanding,  it  all 
comes  down  to  gathering,  collecting  and  dis¬ 
tributing  information  in  a  timely  manner. 

What's  the  secret  to  a  successful  KM  imple¬ 
mentation?  It  begins  with  a  sound  infrastruc¬ 
ture — and  we're  not  talking  about  technology. 
A  winning  strategy  requires  a  solid  set  of  busi¬ 
ness  rules  that  address  how  your  organization 
collects  and  uses  knowledge.  The  best  technol¬ 
ogy  can't  fix  a  broken  process. 

"[Many  companies]  treat  the  technology  as 
some  magical  thing  that  will  raise  profits, 
improve  productivity,  just  by  installing  it,"  says 
KM  guru  Larry  Prusalc,  a  managing  principal 
with  IBM  Consulting  Group.  "This  rarely,  if 
ever,  occurs.  The  improvements  come,  if  at  all, 
through  the  process  and  cultural  changes  that 
the  technology  enables." 

What  follows  are  stories  from  four  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  taclded  this  challenge  head-on — 
and  lived  to  tell  about  it. 


I  wanted  to  put  more 
rigor  into  our  analysis 

of  what  we  were 
doing  and  what 
we  were  getting 
out  of  what  we 
were  doing.” 

-GEORGE  AYRES, 

MARKETING  VP,  FORD 
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JAGUAR 

Driving  Knowledge  Across  Time  zones 

George  Ayres  discovered  the  benefits  of  knowl¬ 
edge  management  four  years  ago  as  he  was 
completing  his  executive  MBA  at  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  while  serving  as  brand  manager  for  Ford's 
Jaguar  division.  Ayres  and  his  classmates  worked 
virtually  of  necessity:  Ayres  was  located  at 
Jaguar's  London  headquarters,  and  his  project 
mates  were  in  Colorado,  Georgia  and  China. 

Ayres  and  his  colleagues  quickly  learned  the 
value  of  two-way  communication  across  time 
zones.  A  classmate  in  Beijing  might  work  on  a 
spreadsheet  until  the  wee  hours,  then  pass  it  off 
to  Ayres,  who  would  add  to  it  before  passing  it 
off  to  their  compatriot  in  Atlanta.  "By  the  time 
I  woke  up  the  next  day,"  he  says,  "the  spread¬ 
sheet  would  be  in  version  seven  and  dramati¬ 
cally  improved." 

After  completing  the  executive  MBA  pro¬ 
gram  and  talcing  on  a  new  role  as  vice  president 
of  marketing  for  Jaguar  North  America,  Ayres 
started  thinking  about  how  the  power  of  such 
collaboration  might  benefit  Jaguar's  marketing 
group.  With  the  help  of  his  ad  agency,  Ayres 
jury-rigged  a  marketing  dashboard,  hoping  to 
ultimately  implement  something  that  would 
enable  Jaguar's  marketing  team  to  share  infor¬ 
mation  more  efficiently.  His  goal  went  beyond 


merely  keeping  people  informed;  he  wanted  to 
capture  the  expertise  of  the  people  in  the  field 
to  help  the  company  make  better  decisions. 

"I  wanted  to  put  more  rigor  into  our  analysis 
of  what  we  were  doing  and  what  we  were  get¬ 
ting  out  of  what  we  were  doing,"  he  recalls.  "I 
wanted  to  be  able  to  capture  what  the  Atlanta 
manager  knows  about  his  territory.  If  he's  say¬ 
ing  he  wants  to  change  our  South  Florida 
approach,  he  might  know  something  I  don't. 
He's  looking  at  a  much  smaller  section  of  the 
country,  and  he  knows  dealers  and  media  out¬ 
lets  better  than  I  do." 

Ayres  contracted  with  Veridiem  to  create  a 
system  with  three  main  components:  a  market¬ 
ing-performance  monitor,  a  campaign-simula¬ 
tion  tool  and  an  educational  section  for  users 
to  learn  more  about  the  models  in  the  simula¬ 
tion  tool.  The  new  system,  built  upon  Ayres' 
makeshift  dashboard,  sports  an  interface  that 
shows  Jaguar's  marketing  vehicles  (advertising, 
events,  promotions  and  so  on),  organized  by  15 
geographic  markets  as  well  as  by  car  model. 
Users  can  customize  individual  folders  to  cre¬ 
ate  templates  for  repeated  tasks,  such  as  invest¬ 
ment  plan  development. 

Regional  marketing  managers  can  use  the 
Web-based  system  to  facilitate  relationships 
with  local  dealers.  For  example,  managers  can 
use  the  simulation  tool  to  show  dealers  the  opti¬ 
mal  marketing  mix  for  launching  a  promotion  in 
a  particular  region  based  on  historical  data  as 
well  as  current  market  conditions.  Managers  can 
input  different  media  allotments  and  quickly  see 
the  anticipated  effect  on  unit  sales.  "The  dealers 
think  they  know  what  works  best,"  says  Ayres. 
"The  system  arms  managers  with  a  tool  to  edu¬ 
cate  dealers  about  how  to  optimize  the  money 
that  they  have." 

J"he  system's  analytics  also  have  helped  the 
marketing  team  make  better  marketing-mix 
decisions,  bolstering  print  ad  spending,  for 
example,  in  New  York  City  (targeting  news- 
paper-toting  public  transit  commuters),  while 
increasing  radio  advertising  in  Los  Angeles 
(where  car-bound  commuters  spend  more  time 
listening  to  the  radio).  "We  might  not  have 
reached  that  conclusion  if  we  just  listened  to 
our  ad  agency,"  he  says.  Ayres  was  able  to  rede¬ 
ploy  approximately  $500,000  in  each  market 
to  the  more  effective  media,  thus  optimizing 
his  ad  spend. 

The  value  of  the  new  KM  system  became  even 
more  apparent  when  Ayres  was  reassigned  to 


u  We  were  able  to  make 
decisions  based  on 
reality  rather  than 
guesses  and 
impressions.” 

-KIM  BIGGERSTAFF,  E-MARKETING 
MANAGER,  DELTA  FAUCET 

Ford's  Special  Vehicle  Team.  Because  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  processes  that  the  Jaguar 
team  had  developed  and  captured.  Jaguar's  new 
marketing  vice  president,  Tom  Scarpello,  had  a 
considerably  abbreviated  ramp-up  time.  "The 
system  helped  maintain  the  institutional  knowl¬ 
edge  during  the  transition," says  Scarpello.  "But 
more  important  than  the  system  is  the  right 
process  focus  in  all  areas.  In  a  large  organization 
like  Ford,  this  is  extremely  important." 

DELTA  FAUCET 

A  Steady  Stream  of  Useful  Information 

Delta  Faucet  has  turned  to  KM  to  improve  effi¬ 
ciencies  and  eliminate  waste  throughout  its 
marketing  group.  Its  system  includes  seven 
modules  that  span  all  aspects  of  the  marketing 
organization,  from  finance  management  to 
strategic  planning.  Each  module  links  to  the 
relevant  databases  on  marketing  tactics  (such 
as  print  ads,  trade  shows  and  sponsorships) 
with  their  respective  budgets  and  schedules. 
The  80  users  throughout  the  organization  can 
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staff  together  at  the  Indianapolis  home 
office  for  an  intensive,  one-week  training 
session  for  its  new  system.  "But  that 
didn't  work,"  says  Doug  Marsh,  manager 
of  QAD's  database  marketing  team. 

"There  was  way  too  much  to  learn  in  one 
week."  Early  last  year,  Marsh's  team  took 
a  different  tack  by  building  training  mate¬ 
rials  around  a  few  essential  functions  and 
creating  templates  to  provide  an  easier 
starting  point  for  new  users. 

From  whom  do  we 

need  buy-in? 

Everyone!  without  the  support  of  upper 
management  down  to  the  front-line  per¬ 
sonnel  who  will  be  using  the  system,  the 
initiative  will  fail.  Some  employees  can  be 
rather  proprietary  about  the  information 
they're  required  to  load  into  a  shared 
database.  Ed  Schechter,  CMO  at  law  firm 
Duane  Morris,  knew  that  the  550-plus 
lawyers  at  his  firm  would  bristle  at  sharing 
their  client  contacts.  So  he  persuaded  the 
chairman,  the  executive  committee  and 
the  partners  to  lead  by  example  and  add 
their  contacts  to  the  system.  To  further 
encourage  the  staff  to  use  the  system, 
Schechter  took  a  few  frequently  used 
components— form  letters,  memo  tem¬ 
plates  and  mailing  labels— and  made 
them  executable  only  through  the  new 
system.  The  combination  of  system 
design  and  partner  leadership  yielded 
1 00  percent  participation.  "You  have  to  give 
them  a  reason  to  use  it,"  says  Schechter. 

Will  we  be  tracking 

our  mistakes  too? 

You'd  better.  David  Reibstein,  a  Wharton 
marketing  professor,  says  it's  important 
to  make  sure  that  you're  recording  your 
failures  as  well  as  your  successes. 

"People  can  be  reluctant  to  put  [a  history 
of  mistakes]  into  a  system  where  every¬ 
one  can  see  it,"  says  Reibstein,  "but  know¬ 
ing  what  doesn't  work  is  very  important  to 
a  company's  success."  -C.C. 
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customize  their  interface  into  the  system  by 
brand  (the  flagship  Delta,  the  high-end  Brizo  or 
the  value-oriented  Peerless),  by  time  frame,  by 
sales  channel  or  by  audience  segment  (such  as 
trade  builders  or  wholesalers). 

Because  it  provides  a  dynamic  snapshot  of  all 
marketing  activities,  the  system  has  enabled 
Delta  Faucet's  marketing  group  to  allocate 
resources  with  far  greater  conviction  than 
before  it  was  implemented  in  late  2003.  "Before, 
marketing  just  reacted  to  the  needs  of  the 
salespeople  based  on  personality,  or  based  on 
whether  it  sounded  right.  There  were  a  lot  of 
hallway  conversations,"  says  E-Marketing 
Manager  Kim  Biggerstaff.  "Now,  we're  able  to 
look  at  all  the  different  market  segments  and 
figure  out  whether  we're  spending  money  in 
the  areas  that  we  need  to.  It  really  helps  us  make 
decisions  based  on  fact  rather  than  on  gut." 

The  system  has  also  improved  the  marketing 
team's  productivity.  Biggerstaff  and  her  team 
used  to  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  gen¬ 
erating  monthly  financial  and  re-budgeting 
reports,  pulling  data  from  disparate  sources.  The 
lack  of  a  centralized  system  made  it  difficult  to 
determine  what  funds  marketing  had  already 
committed  to  and  what  they  had  already  paid 
out.  "It  was  a  painful  experience,"  she  says.  Since 
there  was  no  standard  process,  marketing  man¬ 
agers  would  often  send  contradicting  reports  to 
finance,  with  numbers  that  didn't  match  up. 
"They  weren't  even  close,"  she  says. 

Thanks  to  the  financial-management  mod¬ 
ule  and  other  elements  of  the  new  system,  Big¬ 
gerstaff  and  her  branding  team  were  able  to  pull 
the  data  together  for  last  year's  third-quarter 
re-forecast  in  record  time.  "We  were  able  to  go 
to  the  finance  guys  and  show  them  what  we 
were  going  to  spend,  what  we  had  already  spent, 
and  what  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  cut,"  she 
says.  'We  were  able  to  make  decisions  much 
faster,  and  based  on  reality  rather  than  guesses 
and  impressions." 

Finance  isn't  the  only  group  to  benefit  from 
marketing's  use  of  the  KM  system.  The  com¬ 
pany's  sales  reps  and  regional  marketing  man¬ 
agers  have  remote  Web  access  to  the  system, 
enabling  them  to  receive  the  most  up-to-date 
information  on  marketing  campaigns.  Any 
changes  that  the  corporate  marketing  managers 
make  at  the  company's  headquarters  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  to  the  procedure,  timing  or  content  of 
marketing  programs  are  immediately  available 
to  all  field  agents. 


The  system  has  also  helped  to  eliminate 
considerable  waste  in  other  areas,  such  as  the 
printing  of  collateral  materials.  "Before,  we 
would  sometimes  reprint  brochures  and  press 
kits  on  products  that  were  due  to  be  discontin¬ 
ued  in  three  months,"  says  Biggerstaff.  "The 
folks  in  charge  of  collateral  often  didn't  know 
what  was  on  the  discontinued  list."  The  new 
system  has  a  review  process  that  flags  print 
orders  on  discontinued  items  before  they  go 
to  the  printer. 


QAD 

A  Cry  for  Consistency 


For  Mike  Fodato,  the  key  to  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  is  maintaining  a  consistent  message 
across  borders.  Fodato  is  the  CMO  of  QAD, 
which  sells  ERP  and  supply-chain  software  in 
80  countries.  Only  40  percent  of  its  revenue 
comes  from  N orth  America.  'We  can't  have  the 
marketing  people  in  Asia  sending  out  a  message 
that's  completely  different  from  the  one  the 
people  in  France  are  sending  out,"  he  says.  "Our 
customers  have  sites  all  over  the  world,  and 
they'll  be  able  to  detect  a  difference." 

The  corporate  marketing  group  for  years 
relied  on  tried-and-true  methods  for  distribut¬ 
ing  collateral:  sending  PowerPoint  presenta¬ 
tions  and  other  material  to  remote  offices  via 
hard  copy  or  e-mail.  The  problem  was  that  there 
was  no  way  to  manage  how  regional  offices 
were  adapting  the  materials  for  their  specific 
markets.  'We'd  rely  on  the  regions  to  implement 
their  own  version,"  says  Doug  Marsh,  manager 
of  QAD's  database  marketing  team.  "But  we 
found  they  often  took  their  own  approach  or 
even  completely  reinvented  the  message  for 
their  campaign  or  event." 

In  January  2003,  QAD  began  implementing 
a  system  to  change  all  that.  The  team  started 
small,  testing  the  Aprimo-based  system  on  the 
North  American  corporate  marketing  staff 
before  rolling  it  out  to  regional  offices  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  over  the  course  of  the  year.  "We 
wanted  to  work  out  the  implementation  issues 
here  at  corporate  before  rolling  it  out  to  the 
regions,"  says  Marsh.  Once  the  system  was  in 
place,  Marsh  began  canvassing  some  regional 
users  directly  while  Fodato  approached  the 
regional  managers.  The  managers  responded 
favorably,  and  the  regional  users  traveled  to 
corporate  headquarters  to  be  trained. 
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a  It's  a  two-way 
communication. 

Sharing  best 
practices  among 
regional  offices  gives 
us  cross-pollination.” 

-MIKE  LODATO,  CMO,  QAD 
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We  wanted  a  platform 
that  everyone  could 
access  on  their  own.” 

-TOM  WICINSKI,  DIRECTOR 
OF  CUSTOMER  MANAGEMENT 
ANALYTICS,  FEDEX 


The  new  system  provides  QAD's  far-flung 
marketing  managers  with  remote  access  to 
digital  assets  for  all  e-mail  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns,  which  the  regional  offices  can  down¬ 
load,  edit  and  adapt  for  their  local  campaigns.  A 
key  feature:  The  system  automatically  records 
any  changes  they  make  to  the  original  docu¬ 
ment.  "This  provides  us  the  visibility  to  see 
how  they're  adapting  the  materials  so  we  can 
understand  their  needs,"  says  Marsh.  "There's 
a  stronger  connection  between  what  we  send 
and  what  they  implement." 

Marsh  insists  it's  not  about  imposing  corpo¬ 
rate  marketing's  iron  will.  "It's  a  two-way  com¬ 
munication,"  he  says.  "We  want  to  hear  from 
them  too.  Sharing  best  practices  gives  us  cross- 
pollination." 

The  new  system  has  contributed  to  both  top- 
and  bottom-line  improvements.  For  example, 
by  automating  its  annual  user-assessment  cam¬ 
paign,  which  ensures  that  customers  are  com¬ 


pliant  with  their  software  licensing  agree¬ 
ments,  QAD  has  saved  more  than  $11,000  in 
postage,  cut  the  assessment  cycle  time  in  half 
and  improved  the  response  rate  by  16  percent, 
which  translated  into  more  than  $3  million  in 
additional  revenue. 

FEDEX 

Delivering  the  Goods  Beyond  Marketing 

Before  FedEx  embarked  on  its  KM  initiative  in 
2001,  interaction  between  marketing  and 
other  departments  was  less  than  ideal.  Market 
analysts  were  the  only  ones  with  access  to  the 
customer  database,  so  when  sales  reps  needed 
to  see  shipping  volume  by  month,  region  or 
product  type,  for  example,  the  analysts  had  to 
get  it  for  them.  With  so  much  time  devoted  to 
generating  reports  for  other  departments,  the 
analysts  spent  only  20  percent  of  their  time 


doing  what  they  were  hired  to  do:  analyzing 
the  incoming  data.  'We  wanted  a  platform  that 
everyone  could  access  on  their  own,"  says  Tom 
Wicinski,  FedEx's  director  of  customer  man¬ 
agement  analytics. 

With  the  company's  Marketview  system, 
which  uses  an  Oracle  database  with  a  Hum¬ 
mingbird  graphical  query  language,  salespeople 
and  marketing  staff  can  now  pull  informa¬ 
tion  from  various  database  tables  with  a  user- 
friendly  graphical  interface,  freeing  up  the 
analysts  to  do  their  real  jobs.  "They're  spending 
more  time  on  predictive  work  and  only  about 
20  percent  on  administration,"  says  Wicinski. 

The  new  system  has  improved  interaction 
between  FedEx's  marketing  and  sales  depart¬ 
ments  in  other  areas  as  well.  Prior  to  the  KM  ini¬ 
tiative,  the  efforts  of  the  two  functions  weren't 
well  coordinated,  says  Scott  Harkins,  director 
of  segment  marketing.  "Before,  we  would  let 
sales  know  about  a  campaign,  and  then  maybe 
they'd  see  enough  value  in  it  to  participate,"  he 
says.  "Sometimes  we'd  send  out  an  Excel  spread¬ 
sheet,  but  most  of  the  time  it  didn't  get  down  to 
the  salespeople.  It  wasn't  an  efficient  process." 

The  new  KM  system  allows  marketing  to 
both  push  and  pull  information  to  and  from  the 
sales  team.  Salespeople  can  access  data  through 
the  Web  using  the  company's  new  Marcomm 
Manager  (MCM),  which  is  built  on  Microsoft's 
.Net  technology.  Marketing  provides  sales  with 
campaign  details  and  lists  of  target  customers, 
to  which  the  sales  teams  can  add  or  remove  cus¬ 
tomers  or  change  contact  or  other  information. 

The  system  also  allows  sales  reps  to  access 
the  campaign  history  for  each  customer  to 
determine  what  type  of  marketing  information 
customers  have  already  received.  With  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  overall  campaign  in  hand,  reps  can 
use  client-specific  incentives  to  reinforce  cam¬ 
paigns  during  sales  calls. 

One  example  of  the  tangible  results  FedEx 
has  seen  from  its  KM  investment:  The  MCM 
enables  sales  reps  to  send  customers  person¬ 
alized  e-greetings.  When  the  company  first 
launched  the  e-card  system  in  2003,  reps  sent 
holiday  e-cards  to  300,000  business  accounts. 
Thanks  in  part  to  these  personal  greetings, 
sales  on  those  accounts  jumped  17  percent  and 
shipping  volume  increased  22  percent  within 
three  months.  • 


Senior  Writer  Christopher  Caggiano  can  be  reached  at 
ccaggiano@cxo.  com . 
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Sales  Leads  and  Mailing  Lists  on  ... 

900,000  Global  Companies  and 
2  Million  Executives 


Alex  Bohorquez 
Director  of  Sales,  idExec 


Find  your  best  prospects  and  increase  your  sales  using  the  most 
comprehensive  Global  Business  Database  available  on  DVD  & 
internet!  Reach  the  right  decision  makers  at  the  world’s  most 
important  businesses. 

Powerful  Prospecting: 

Find  your  best  prospects  before  your  competition  does  — 

Clone  your  best  clients  with  idPROSPECT! 

Powerful  Information: 

•  Direct  dial  phone  numbers 

•  Fax  numbers  &  e-mail  addresses 

•  Executive  biographies 

•  Compensation  data 

•  Detailed  company  financials 

•  Corporate  parent  and  subsidiary  information 

•  Current  company  and  industry  news 

•  Full  executive  name  and  title,  including  native  languages 
for  International  data 

•  Full  mailing  address  and  location  address 

•  Up-to-the-minute  company  and  industry  news 
from  Nexis™ 


For  a  FREE  one-day  trial  of  our  service, 
call:  Alex  Bohorquez  at  1-866-313-8315 
or  e-mail:  alex.bohorquez@idExec.com 
www.idExec.com 

395  Hudson  Street,  First  Floor  •  New  York,  NY  10014 
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HAPPYTOGETHER 


Overstock. coin's  Tad  Martin,  VP  of 
merchandising  and  operations, 
and  KamiileTwomey,  VP  of  online 
marketing,  share  an  office— and 
their  insights  into  customers. 


Next-generation 
contact  centers  can 
boost  customer 
satisfaction,  improve 
retention  and 
increase  top-line 
sales.  Pul  ling  this  off 
takes  an  enlightened 
partnership  between 
marketing  and 
operations. 

By  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 


CRM  Strategies 


2005  was  going  to  be  the  'Tear  of  the  Customer."  The 
slogan  was  grand  but  the  logic  behind  it  was  simple: 
Customer  retention  could  be  improved  and  the  cost 
of  acquiring  customers  could  be  lowered  at  the 
e-tailer  of  discount  brand-name  goods.  To  lay  the 
groundwork  for  this  campaign.  Tad  Martin,  vice 
president  of  merchandising  and  operations,  and 
Kamille  Twomey,  vice  president  of  online  market¬ 
ing,  began  brainstorming  together  last  fall. 

The  two  executives  set  their  sights  on  the  contact 
center.  If  Overstock.com  could  find  new  ways  to  ful¬ 
fill  customer  desires  via  e-mail,  chat  and  telephone, 
they  reasoned,  customers  would  flock  to  the  site, 
with  a  direct  impact  on  the  bottom  line. 

To  inspire  their  teams  during  this  effort,  Martin 
and  Twomey  took  an  unusual  step.  They  packed  up 
the  stuff  in  their  separate  offices  and  lugged  the 
boxes  to  a  new  one,  where  they  set  up  shop  together 
as  partners  in  their  'Tear  of  the  Customer"  initiative. 
The  move  was  symbolic  as  well  as  practical. 

"We  hear  each  other's  phone  conversations — and 
we  should  hear  each  other's  phone  conversations," 
says  Martin  of  their  shared  quarters.  "So  much  of 
what  we  do  and  the  decisions  we  both  make  affect 
the  customer's  experience.  So  much  knowledge  is 
passed  between  merchandising  and  marketing.  It 


just  made  sense  to  do  it  in  real-time  rather  than  waiting  for  another 
meeting." 

While  this  degree  of  togetherness  maybe  uncommon,  creating  a  con¬ 
tact  center  that  will  drive  profits  rather  than  bleed  costs  requires  this  kind 
of  gumption  and  fresh  thinking.  For  Overstock.com,  the  contact  center 
has  become  the  front  line  in  the  fight  to  retain  customers.  But  it  can  also 
help  a  company  increase  satisfaction,  build  loyalty,  grow  top-line  revenue 
and  learn  more  about  high-value  customer  segments.  As  more  companies 
understand  this,  the  contact  center  is  emerging  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  new 
partnership  between  marketing  and  operations. 

The  partnership  is  driven  in  part  by  today's  harsh  business  realities. 
No  matter  what  the  industry,  more  money  than  ever  is  needed  to  land 
new  customers.  Loyalty  is  all  but  dead.  Privacy  regulations  have  circum¬ 
scribed  the  effectiveness  of  many  direct  marketing  channels.  And  jaded 
consumers  have  the  means  and  motivation  to  avoid  marketing  messages 
in  their  e-mail,  on  television  or  surfing  the  Web. 

It's  only  natural,  then,  that  marketers  would  seek  to  capture  customers' 
attention  as  those  customers  voluntarily  share  their  problems  and  desires 
with  the  contact  center  via  e-mail,  chat  or  telephone.  But  the  trick  is  to  do 
it  right,  say  specialists. 

"When  the  consumer  calls  you,  it  is  a  major  opportunity.  That's  when 
they  want  to  deal  with  you,"  says  Elana  Anderson,  a  principal  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research.  Listen  to  your  customers  in  that  moment,  and  they 
will  tell  you  how  to  keep  them  happy,  what  unfulfilled  need  they  are  har¬ 
boring.  Provide  them  with  the  right  information  in  the  right  form  at  the 
right  time,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  make  a  purchase,  whether  you're 
selling  diamond  rings  or  Internet  service. 

'When  the  customer  calls  with  a  complaint,  it  is  the  perfect  time  to  turn 
around  the  situation.  First,  you  rectify  the  situation  to  where  they  are 
happy  again.  Then  you  take  that  opportunity  to  cross-sell  them  or  upsell 
them,"saysjulie  Casteel,  chiefsales  and  marketing  officer  for  ClientLogic, 
a  business  process  outsourcer  and  unit  of  Onex. 

Of  course,  that  doesn't  mean  blasting  messages  indiscriminately  to 
everyone  who  contacts  you,  Anderson  adds.  Hit  customers  with  a  hard 
sell  when  they're  trying  to  finish  a  transaction  and  you  risk  alienating 
them,  causing  them  to  leave  in  disgust.  Fail  to  train  your  contact  center 
agents  in  how  to  upsell  or  cross-sell  sensitively,  and  the  best  software  in 
the  world  will  not  make  a  difference. 

Despite  these  hazards,  the  contact  center  is  a  huge  untapped  opportu¬ 
nity  for  most  marketers.  Unlocking  the  potential,  however,  requires  a 
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“We  hear  each  other’s  phone  conversations 

— and  we  should  hear  each  other’s 
phone  conversations.” 


-OVERSTOCK.COM  MERCHANDISING  VP  TAD  MARTIN  ON  SHARING  AN  OFFICE  WITH  ONLINE  MARKETING  VP  KAMILLETWOMEY 


metamorphosis  from  the  call  center  of  old  into  a  rich  customer  interac¬ 
tion  hub.  That  transformation  is  predicated  both  on  new  technology  and 
new  business  processes  that  require  marketers  to  work  more  closely  than 
ever  with  operations  in  service,  support  and  product  development.  It's  an 
all-encompassing  and  often  expensive  effort,  but  some  early  adopters 
have  seen  enticing  payoffs. 

Increased  sales  is  the  most  basic  ROI  for  creating  an  integrated  contact 
center.  Forrester  studied  28  vendor  and  user  companies  on  the  forefront  of 
this  movement.  “Most  were  able  to  beat  their  ROI  goals,"  says  Anderson. 
One  company  in  the  study,  for  example,  spent  $  1  million  for  real-time  mar¬ 
keting  technology  to  push  its  contact  center  to  the  next  level.  Having  pro¬ 
jected  payback  within  18  months,  the  company  hit  that  point  at  one  year. 
“The  ROI  came  from  increased  response  rates  to  offers.  If  you  can  take  your 
response  rates  from  1  percent  to  3  percent,  that  is  a  huge  uplift,"  she  says.  And 
that's  enough — or  should  be  enough — toget  most  top  marketers  excited. 


UnitingAround  a  Common  Goal 

Traditionally,  the  call  center  was  just  that — the  terminus  where  incoming 
customer  phone  calls  were  dispensed  with  as  quickly  as  possible,  an  expen¬ 
sive  pariah  managed  by  the  operations  or  services  group. 

With  the  rise  of  the  Internet  in  the  late  1990s,  companies  selling  to  both 
consumers  and  businesses  quickly  hit  upon  Web  self-service  as  a  way  to 
cut  costs  by  easing  call-center  traffic  and  potentially  raising  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  levels.  The  most  advanced  thinkers — financial  services 
providers,  multichannel  retailers  and  telecommunications  companies— 
already  grasped  that  they  should  view  the  contact  center  as  a  source  of 
profit,  rather  than  cost. 

N  ow,  there  is  a  plethora  of  new  applications  and  services  (see  "Enabling 
the  Next -Generation  Contact  Center,"  Page  38)  designed  to  help  compa¬ 
nies  go  the  next  step,  where  each  channel  and  product  division  is  work¬ 
ing  off  the  same  customer  information  and  giving  out  a  consistent 
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message.  Implementing  this  tech¬ 
nology  requires  marketing  and 
operations  to  unite  around  a  com¬ 
mon  goal  such  as  increased  reten¬ 
tion,  higher  sales,  improving  the 
product  or  increased  customer 
intimacy. 

"So  many  different  organiza¬ 
tions  have  to  come  together  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  data  and  processes.  They  all 
need  to  be  aligned,"  says  Tom  Stolfi, 
principal  at  Inforte,  a  customer 
strategy  and  systems  integration 
firm.  Of  the  10  major  contact  cen¬ 
ter  integration  projects  he  has 
worked  on  sincejoining  the  firm  in 
1998,  he  has  yet  to  see  a  company 
achieve  the  ideal:  a  fully  integrated 
center  where  data  flows  to  and 
from  customers  in  all  the  different 
channels  and  is  used  to  further  a 
corporate  objective  such  as  i  ncreas- 
ing  sales  or  building  loyalty. 

"They  haven't  been  able  to  go  all 
the  way.  Organizational  change 
issues  or  power  struggles  within 
different  line  managers'  units 
always  get  in  the  way,"  says  Stolfi. 

The  potential  for  tension 
between  marketing  and  opera¬ 
tions  flows  from  the  different  goals 
and  metrics  these  groups  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  worked  toward,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Anderson  of  Forrester.  "Any 

traditional  call  center  is  measured  in  terms  of  cost:  How  long  did  the  cus¬ 
tomer  have  to  wait?  How  many  calls  went  through  the  call  center  versus 
using  self-service?  How  long  was  the  average  call?  The  challenge  comes 
when  you  want  to  drive  revenue  out  of  the  contact  center.  Those  metrics 
get  turned  on  their  head.  It  takes  time  to  sell  to  a  customer.  You're  inher¬ 
ently  lengthening  that  call.  That  is  the  number-one  disconnect." 

Having  a  senior  executive  "sponsor"  who  can  mediate  the  politics  and 
keep  everyone  aligned  is  key.  That  executive  needs  to  mandate  that  every¬ 
one  has  to  work  together  toward  the  same  goal.  "The  [sponsor]  has  to  say, 
'We're  building  a  strategy  that  will  help  us  meet  our  performance  goals, 
and  we  need  everyone  on  board,'"  says  ClientLogic's  Casteel. 

With  that  mandate  in  place,  it  is  much  easier  to  work  together — with 
or  without  separate  offices. 

Taking  Action  on  Satisfaction 

In  2002, 95  percent  of  EarthLink's  customer  support  calls  came  in  via  tele¬ 
phone.  Costs  were  high — roughly  S8  per  call — and  customer  satisfaction 
was  low.  The  average  support  call  ran  as  long  as  15  minutes,  and  users  often 
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Before  revamping  the  call  center, 

we  used  to  take  millions  of  calls, 
and  we  didn’t  make  a  single  attempt 
to  sell  more  products  to 
customers.” 

-DON  BERRYMAN,  EXECUTIVE  VP  FOR  CUSTOMER  SUPPORT,  EARTHLINK 


hung  up  with  a  less  than  warm  feeling.  To  address  these  issues,  EarthLink 
reinvented  its  call  center  by  beefing  up  e-mail  and  knowledge-based  sup¬ 
port  and  by  adding  chat  capability  with  technology  from  LivePerson. 

EarthLink  also  added  screen  pops  in  its  Cisco  Systems  telephony  sys¬ 
tem  so  that  incoming  calls  and  e-mails  would  be  matched  to  an  agent  with 
relevant  expertise.  The  agent  can  see  the  EarthLink  products  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  using,  which  allows  the  agent  to  take  appropriate  cross-selling 
and  upselling  action.  "The  cross-selling  is  new  to  us.  We  used  to  take  mil¬ 
lions  of  calls,  and  we  didn't  make  a  single  attempt  to  sell  more  products  to 
customers.  But  then  we  realized  the  more  products  of  ours  they  had,  the 
stickier  they  were,"  says  Don  Berryman,  executive  vice  president  for  cus¬ 
tomer  support  at  $1.4  billion  EarthLink. 

The  Internet  service  provider  now  sends  an  e-mail  survey  to  every  cus¬ 
tomer  who  makes  contact  via  any  channel.  Berryman  monitors  those 
results  since  they  signal  how  he  is  doing  at  his  goal  of  improving  customer 
satisfaction  and  therefore  driving  retention  levels. 

To  achieve  that  goal  and  to  empower  subscribers,  EarthLink  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  create  their  own  Personal  Start  Page,  where  they  could 
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choose  to  be  updated  on  tech  support  issues  such  as  new  virus  warnings. 
It  did  not  take  long  for  EarthLink  customers  to  learn  how  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  Now,  20  percent  do  self-service  over  the  interactive-voice  response 
system  on  the  phone;  20  percent  use  chat  or  e-mail;  5  percent  help  them¬ 
selves  via  the  website;  and  55  percent  speak  to  agents  on  the  phone.  The 
number  of  phone  agents  has  dropped  by  15  percent  in  the  past  two  years, 
a  significant  cost  savings. 

In  the  past  year,  according  to  a  company  survey,  the  number  of  very  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  has  grown  from  40  percent  to  50  percent,  a  sign  that  they 
appreciate  the  deep  online  support  features.  Still,  making  half  his  cus¬ 
tomers  happy  isn't  enough  for  Berryman.  "Our  goal  is  to  get  to  75  percent 
with  a  combination  of  marketing,  support  and  better  product  develop¬ 
ment.  We  want  to  make  it  more  satisfying  for  customers  to  deal  with  us." 

With  any  luck,  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  notoriously 
fickle  ISP  customers  in  the  fold. 

Ringing  Up  Sales 

Like  many  financial  services  companies,  Providian  Financial  has  been  on 
the  forefront  of  harvesting  additional  sales  from  its  contact  center.  To 


accomplish  this,  the  §2.7  billion  consumer  lender  uses  predictive-analytic 
software  from  Austin  Logistics.  When  customers  call  in  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  balance-transfer  offer  on  a  credit  card,  for  example,  the  agent  gets 
a  pop-up  prompting  them  to  make  offers,  such  as  a  home-equity  loan  or 
card-protection  service,  based  on  customer  history. 

Providian's  call  center  is  "owned"  organizationally  by  operations,  but 
marketing  techniques  and  goals  have  clearly  permeated  it.  "The  best  call 
center  managers  in  this  industry  think  like  marketers,  and  ours  is  no 
exception,"  says  Warren  Wilcox,  Providian's  vice  chairman  for  market¬ 
ing  and  strategic  planning.  Although  the  company's  center  manager  aims 
for  first-call  resolution,  a  typical  call-center  metric,  "He  also  has  objectives 
related  to  balance  transfer  production.  He  thinks  both  ways,"  says  Wilcox. 
One  sign  Providian  is  far  along  in  the  evolution  of  its  call  center:  It  pro¬ 
vides  agents  with  appropriate  training  as  well  as  rewards,  including  mod¬ 
est  f  inancial  incentives  for  making  additional  sales. 

To  protect  against  the  possibility  that  this  metric  might  result  in  pushy 
agents,  Providian  employs  verification  technology  in  the  background. 
'We  have  to  make  sure  the  caller  was  actually  interested  [in  the  promo¬ 
tion]  and  the  agent  did  agood  job  of  handling  the  call,"  says  Wilcox.  "Our 
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agents  have  the  skill  set  to  sell  a  product  or  service  that  matches  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  needs,"  a  necessary  precondition  to  boosting  top-line  revenue  but 
one  that  is  often  overlooked. 

Wilcox  declined  to  offer  specifics  as  to  ROI  but  did  say  the  three-year 
effort  was  paying  off  for  the  company. 

Seducing  the  Customer 

Overstock.com  has  more  than  400  agents  and  four  centers  to  handle  cus¬ 
tomer  requests  via  phone,  e-mail  and  chat  for  the  $495  million  e-store.  But 
its  executives  are  not  worldng  overtime  dreaming  up  ways  to  reduce  call 
center  costs.  Instead,  Martin  believes  customers  should  engage  on  their 
own  terms.  "It's  more  important  for  us  to  offer  the  customer  the  contact 
method  they  prefer  rather  than  pushing  them  to  something  they  don't 
like,"  says  Martin,  whose  center  works  to  create  customer  loyalty  and  inti¬ 
macy,  driving  added  sales  along  the  way. 

Overstock.com  sells  high-ticket  items — such  as  $6,000  Piaget  watches 
and  diamond  tennis  bracelets  priced  up  to  $50,000 — along  with  more  pro¬ 
saic  offerings.  So  its  contact  center  is  a  place  where  agents  not  only 
respond  to  customer  queries  but  also  actively  extend  help  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process.  Powered  by  LivePerson's  Timpani  software,  Over- 
stock.com  has  defined  20  business  rules — conditions  under  which  an 


agent  will  query  the  Web  visitor  if  he  or  she  would  like  to  chat.  An  invita¬ 
tion  to  chat  with  an  agent  could  be  triggered  when  a  customer  gets  an  error 
message  after  logging  in  to  his  account,  or  by  someone  spending  15  min¬ 
utes  surfing  the  pricey  estate  jewelry  listings.  The  visitor  can  accept  the 
chat,  decline  it  or  ignore  the  pop-up  and  go  on  his  merry  way.  This  func¬ 
tionality  has  been  live  on  the  site  only  since  last  October,  perhaps  one  rea¬ 
son  the  chat  acceptance  rates  are  not  as  high  as  Martin  would  like.  He 
declines  to  specify  further,  saying  that  acceptance  rates  are  within  the 
overall  LivePerson  customer  average  range  of  10  percent  to  25  percent. 
Conversion  rates — transactions  that  result  in  a  sale — are  good  to  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  chat  channel,  which  goes  right  to  top-line  revenue. 

The  ability  to  be  in  the  moment  with  the  customer,  giving  more  infor¬ 
mation  as  questions  arise — such  as  the  gram  weight  of  the  18-karat  gold 
necklace — creates  a  unique  brand  experience  for  Overstock.com.  "The 
more  they  can  make  people  comfortable,  the  more  they  can  keep  them  on 
their  website,"  says  Kevin  Kohn,  executive  vice  president  for  marketing 
at  LivePerson.  "If  you  can  create  the  intimacy,  you  can  reap  the  profits." 

This  two-directional  chat  capability  goes  to  the  heart  of  Overstockcom's 
goal  of  seducing  and  delighting  customers.  "This  is  a  big  customer  reten¬ 
tion  game.  People  are  much  more  Internet  savvy  than  they  used  to  be. 
With  the  click  of  a  mouse,  they  can  go  to  one  of  our  competitors,"  adds 
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Enabling  the  Next-Generation 
Contact  Center 


BUILDING  A  CUSTOMER  INTERACTION 

hub  requires  two  key  technologies: 
decisioning  engines  and  quality-monitoring 
tools.  The  decisioning  engine  is  a  piece  of 
analytical  software  that  identifies  the 
offers  a  customer  is  eligible  to  receive  and 
prioritizes  those  offers  based  on  predeter¬ 
mined  business  rules,  according  to  Forrester 
Research.  Examples  include  Epiphany's 
Interaction  Advisor  and  Valeo  from  Austin 
Logistics.  Quality-monitoring  tools  help  con¬ 
tact  centers  evaluate  selling  initiatives  and 
help  agents  improve  their  selling  proficiency. 
Witness  Systems'  eQuality  is  one  such  tool. 

Such  software  appli¬ 
cations— and  the 
consulting  and  systems 
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integration  services  you  may  need  to  imple¬ 
ment  them— do  not  come  cheap.  They  start 
in  the  range  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  go  up  from  there,  according  to 
Elana  Anderson,  a  principal  analyst  at  For¬ 
rester  Research.  Large  companies  typically 
would  invest  in  both  a  decisioning  engine 
and  a  quality  monitoring  tool  (at  another  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars)  as  the  cost 
of  entry. 

You  will  also  have  to  invest  in  training 
your  agents,  the  pivot  point  for  the  new 
ways  to  interact  with  customers.  Companies 
sometimes  balk  at  spending  money  on 
training,  but  it  is  essential,  according  to 
Anderson. That  training  must  encompass 
both  the  new-employee  program  as  well  as 


getting  existing  agents  up  to  speed  with  the 
new  technology. 

Another  major  cost  component  comes 
from  getting  your  data  in  order  so  that  you 
can  do  an  interactive  contact  center  initia¬ 
tive.  "The  recommendations  that  come  out 
of  these  systems  are  only  as  good  as  the 
data  that  is  fed  into  them,"  says  Anderson. 

If  your  customer  data  is  not  accessible 
and  does  not  give  a  clear  picture  of  your  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships,  then  a  major  customer 
data  integration  project  may  be  necessary 
before  you  can  even  contemplate  putting 
in  an  integrated  call  center.  If  that's  the  case, 
watch  out.  According  to  Anderson,  a  cus¬ 
tomer  data  integration  effort  can  run  into 
the  millions  of  dollars.  -L.G.P. 


“Marketing  has  the  revenue  goals  and  crafts  the  offers  and 
has  the  analytics  to  understand  what  is  going  on.  Service 
has  the  expertise  in  dealing  directly  with  the  customer.” 

-ELANA  ANDERSON,  PRINCIPAL  ANALYST,  FORRESTER  RESEARCH 


Twomey.  If  the  chat  function  keeps  them  there  a  moment  longer,  it  may 
be  just  enough  to  consummate  the  deal. 

No  one  can  yet  directly  link  this  new  form  of  customer  interaction  with 
profits.  However,  Overstock.com's  fourth  quarter  2004  sales — which 
include  its  first  holiday  season  running  LivePerson's  software — were  up 
80  percent  versus  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago.  And  revenue  for  the  year 
rose  to  $495  million  from  $239  million  in  2003. 

Overstock.com  has  also  learned  that  transforming  the  contact  center 
into  a  profit  center  does  not  require  putting  off  plans  to  outsource  any 
aspect  of  it — even  offshore.  Last  year  it  launched  a  pilot  program  to  see 
how  agents  in  India  would  do  with  responding  to  e-mail  inquiries.  The 
e-tailer  sent  two  of  its  training  managers  over  for  the  initial  training 
sessions.  “Our  trainers  trained  their  agents  and  trainers.  Now  they  have 
our  standardized  training  system  and  are  quite  good  at  training  new 
agents,"  says  Martin.  And  these  agents  are  just  as  good  as  their  U.S.-based 
counterparts  at  cross-selling  and  upselling,  he  adds. 

Better  Data,  Better  Products 

For  some  companies,  the  contact  center  provides  a  valuable  opportunity 
to  troll  for  customer  feedback  that  can  improve  existing  products  or  lead 
to  new  ones.  Two  that  have  done  so  are  Black  &  Decker  and  Thule. 

Black  &  Decker  gathers  customer  information  via  e-mail  surveys 
enabled  by  RightNow  Technologies'  software  and  routes  it  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  product  manager  in  real-time  so  that  managers  know  what  prob¬ 
lems  users  are  experiencing.  This  is  particularly  helpful  with  product 
launches,  according  to  Chuck  Udzinsld,  North  American  end  user  serv¬ 
ices  manager  for  the  $5.4  billion  manufacturer  of  power  tools. 

The  company  also  uses  RightNow's  CRM  for  call  tracking.  Through 
workflow  rules  in  RightNow,  "we  notify  product  managers  and  other 
individuals  throughout  the  corporation  about  the  good  and  the  bad  calls 
we  receive,"  says  Udzinsld.  With  a  new  product  launch,  "we'll  find  out 
what's  being  said  about  the  product.  We'll  notify  legal  if  something  is 
wrong  with  a  product  that  raises  any  liability  issues." 

Thule,  a  maker  of  car  rack  systems,  traditionally  dealt  with  customers  at 
arm's  length  through  its  dealers.  With  no  formal  procedure  for  responding  to 
e-mail  inquiries,  Thule  began  using  RightNow's  software  in  2000  to  get  to 
know  its  customers  through  interactive  surveys  on  its  website.  It  didn't 
take  long  before  the  company  was  putting  that  feedback  to  work  in  new 
products.  For  example,  when  a  new  form  of  disc  brakes  for  bikes  came  into 
widespread  usage,  Thule  engineers  scrambled  to  decide  whether  to  make 
an  adapter  to  the  existing  product  or  create  a  whole  new  one. 

"It's  very  difficult  toget  customer  information  through  our  dealers.  So  we 
went  into  [RightNow]  and  by  date  and  by  customer  pulled  the  names  of 


everyone  who  had  asked  disc  brake  questions  on  the  website  in  the  past  six 
months,"  says  Steve  Doviak,  marketing  manager  for  Thule.  'We  did  a  blind 
mass  e-mail  to  them  andgot  qualitative  feedback  from  them  about  how  their 
product  wasn't  working  and  what  would  be  the  best  solution."  With  that 
data  in  hand,  Thule  was  able  to  serve  both  needs,  putting  out  an  adapter 
within  three  months  and  introducing  a  new  product  within  six  months. 

Proceed  with  Care 

Transforming  a  contact  center  into  a  key  touch  point  for  customer  reten¬ 
tion,  loyalty  building  and  cross-selling  is  not  without  its  risks.  Some  of  the 
first  attempts  to  cross-sell  via  an  integrated  contact  center  were  incredi¬ 
bly  wrongheaded.  Making  a  caller  listen  to  a  lengthy  recorded  message 
about  a  promotion  before  completing  the  original  transaction  is  a  major 
no-no.  "You  can't  be  too  eager,"  says  Forrester's  Anderson.  "If  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  is  eroding,  you  have  to  stop  the  program  until  you  figure  it  out." 

You  have  to  earn  the  right  to  cross-sell.  Until  you  have  quickly  resolved 
a  customer's  problem,  you  have  not  earned  the  right  to  engage  them  with 
another  offer,  says  Kohn  of  LivePerson.  And  "you  have  togive  the  chance 
to  opt  out  immediately.  It  all  has  to  be  permissions-based." 

Monitor  customer  satisfaction  levels  very  closely  when  you  first  imple¬ 
ment  sales-oriented  service.  Expect  to  do  a  lot  of  fine-tuning.  When  Earth- 
Link  first  began  to  experiment  with  cross-selling  in  the  contact  center,  it 
had  to  tweak  the  agent  metrics  toget  the  right  result.  'We  started  reward¬ 
ing  agents  on  the  number  of  upsells  they  got.  We  were  getting  a  great 
response  rate,"  says  Berryman.  But  verification  of  those  calls  revealed 
"some  of  the  agents  were  not  letting  t  he  customer  off  the  phone.  You  have 
to  incent  the  agent  not  only  on  sales  but  customer  satisfaction." 

Most  companies  are  not  about  to  undergo  a  major  reorganization  to 
remove  the  contact  center  from  operations  orservicesjust  to  put  it  under 
marketing's  domain  in  order  to  capitalize  on  these  new  opportunities.  But 
marketing  can  still  make  its  influence  felt.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  role 
of  the  CMO  is  to  determine  who,  how  and  when  customers  are  "touched" 
and  with  what  desired  result.  "Marketing  will  play  more  and  more  of  a 
role  in  the  call  center,"  says  Kohn. 

What's  critical  is  that  marketing  and  operations  work  together.  Says 
Anderson,  "The  left  hand  has  to  know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing.  Mar¬ 
keting  has  the  revenue  goals  and  crafts  the  offers  and  has  the  analytics  to 
understand  what  isgoing  on.  Service  has  the  expertise  in  dealing  directly 
with  the  customer." 

When  the  two  come  together,  those  cash  registers  are  going  to  sing.  • 


Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Waban,  Mass.  Send  comments  on  this 
article  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 
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the  advertising 
universe  as  deftly  as 
Ogi Ivy  &Mather4r  ' 
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SI  teve  Hayden  has  shaped  advertising 

I  campaigns  for  a  remarkable  roster  of  global 
W  brands,  from  Pizza  Hutto  Toyota  to  Intel  to  Ford 
to  American  Express.  But  his  involvement  in  the 
creation  of  a  single  60-second  spot  sometimes 
overshadows  his  other  accomplishments. 

Hayden  is  credited  as  the  mastermind  behind  Apple  Com¬ 
puter's  "  1 984"  ad,  which  ran  during  that  year's  Super  Bowl.  Some  saw  the 
ad  as  a  rallying  cry  for  technology  that  would  serve  the  individual;  others 
saw  it  as  a  dig  at  IBM's  bland,  beige  personal  computers.  Advertising  Age 
dubbed  it  the  single  best  communication  of  the  past  100  years. 

These  days,  Hayden,  a  classically  trained  cellist  and  former  TV  sitcom 
writer,  is  vice  chairman  of  Ogi  Ivy  &  Mather  Worldwide,  a  division  of  the  WPP 
Group.  In  an  ironic  twist,  he  now  oversees  all  worldwide  advertising  for 
IBM,  as  well  as  working  with  Ogilvy  clients  such  as  Motorola,  Eastman 
Kodak  and  Unilever's  Dove  brand.  While  Hayden  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
power  of  breakthrough  creative  work  in  advertising,  he  also  proselytizes 
about  the  importance  of  R8<D,  product  design  and  customer  service. 

In  January,  CMO  visited  Hayden  in  his  midtown  Manhattan  office  for  a 
conversation  that  touched  on  several  topics,  among  them  the  future  of 
advertising,  how  clients  and  agencies  can  work  better  together,  and  the 
role  and  challenges  of  the  CMO. 

One  theory  floated  these  days 
is  that  if  the  20th  century  was 
about  mass  media  and  consoli¬ 
dating  huge  audiences,  then 
the  21st  will  be  about  fragmen¬ 
ted  audiences  and  micromedia. 

Is  that  the  prism  through  which 
you  see  the  world? 

Yes.  In  1994, 1  was  saying,  as  all 
media  becomes  addressable,  all 
media  becomes  refusable.  You 
have  control  over  content.  Once 
you  have  that  control,  then  I  have 
to  make  a  deal  with  you  to  say,  "I'll 
give  you  this  content  in  exchange 
for  your  attention,"  which  has 
always  been  the  model  of  mass 
advertising.  But  now,  I've  got  to 
make  that  deal  on  a  person-by- 
person  basis.  Concepts  like  prime 
time  will  become  meaningless. 

in  a  world  with  TiVo  and  so 
much  advertising  that  can  be 


refused  and  tuned  out,  do 
events  such  as  the  Super  Bowl 
and  the  Oscars  become  more 
important  for  marketers,  offer¬ 
ing  some  of  the  last  ways  for 
them  to  have  a  megaphone? 
There's  always  going  to  be  a  place 
for  real-time,  shared  experiences. 
You  may  have  different  views  of 
those  experiences,  though.  Events 
like  the  Super  Bowl  or  the  Oscars 
become  incredibly  valuable.  But 
being  on  CSIon  a  certain  night  at  a 
certain  time  is  meaningless.  DVRs 
[digital  video  recorders]  and  PVRs 
[personal  video  recorders]  will 
explode.  You'll  see  people  not 
watching  advertising  as  they  have 
in  the  past. 

Video-on-demand  companies 
talk  about  serving  ads  based  on 
where  you  live  and  what  you 
watch.  Because  the  cable  com¬ 


pany  knows  that  if  you  watch  a 
lot  of  Sex  and  the  City,  you 
might  be  responsive  to  a  Gap  ad 
featuring  Sarah  Jessica  Parker. 
Or  if  we  know  what  ZIP  code 
you  live  in,  we  serve  ads  that 
appeal  to  your  demographic. 

I'm  interested  in  the  addressable 
commercial  that  takes  more  of  you 
into  consideration.  If  you're  inter¬ 
ested  in  skiing,  I  can  take  the  car 
commercial  and  rephrase  it  to  be 
skiing-thematic.  I  want  to  superim¬ 
pose  geographically  relevant 
data.  Where  is  the  car  dealer?  What 
are  the  local  ski  conditions?  The 
technology  is  right  here,  but  getting 
the  investment  to  do  the  experi¬ 
ments  is  a  little  challenging. 

You  never  hear  people  talk 
about  some  great  interstitial  ad 
that  they  just  saw  on  the  Inter¬ 
net.  Has  there  not  been  great 
creative?  Or  does  internet 
advertising  just  have  different 
goals? 

There  was  watercooler  talk  about 
SubservientChicken.com.  And 
there  are  a  number  of  instances 
where  people  find  something  so 
outrageous  or  so  interesting  that 
it  gets  e-mailed  around  the  world. 
What  I'm  most  interested  in  is 
how  you  get  maximum  impact  for 
the  minimum  investment.  That's 
pure  creativity. 

Does  e-mail  marketing  work,  or 
is  e-mail  such  a  polluted  com¬ 
munications  medium  that  peo¬ 
ple  don't  want  to  hear  from  any 
company  via  e-mail? 

The  interesting  thing  about  e-mail 
will  be  if  there's  something  like 
Linkedln  [an  online  networking 
service],  where  you  have  trusted 


advisers  who  tell  you,  "I  really 
think  you'll  be  interested  in  XYZ." 
The  problem  is,  you'd  better  be 
interested  in  XYZ,  or  else  they've 
just  added  to  the  pollution. 

in  e-mail,  as  with  lots  of  other 
kinds  of  advertising,  there's 
just  an  incredible  amount  of 
clutter.  You  have  to  really 
make  an  effort  to  do  something 
that's  noticed. 

Yes.  This  gets  us  back  to  the  saber- 
toothed  tiger  days  of  advertising, 
right  after  World  War  II.  With  the 
advent  of  television,  you  had  a  lot 
of  people  thinking  large. 

One  of  the  biggest  advertising 
ideas  of  the  last  century  was  using 
diamond  rings  for  engagements. 
Precious  stones  were  used  in  the 
Victorian  era.  But  the  idea  that  it 
had  to  be  a  diamond  came  from  an 
advertising  guy  who  worked  for 
N.W.  Ayer,  who  happened  to  be 
connected  to  the  Oppenheimer 
family,  of  De  Beers.  He  had  an  idea 
to  make  the  diamond  ring  the 
engagement  ring  of  choice  for  the 
world.  It  increased  the  value  of 
that  market  billions  of  times. 

The  idea  came  before  the  line, 

"A  Diamond  Is  Forever." 

That's  what  we're  looking  for  in 
partnership  with  CMOs.  How  do 
you  come  up  with  those  game¬ 
changing  ideas? 

Let's  say  you  are  the  new 
CMO  at  Company  X.  How  do 
you  think  about  how  much  you 
keep  versus  how  much  you 
throw  out  the  door— or  pick  a 
new  agency,  a  new  logo,  a  new 
tag  line? 

That's  the  milhon-dollar  question. 
Typically,  when  a  new  CMO  comes 
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term  if  you  don  t  ive  a  great  product. 

You  can  ask  people  to  have  faith,  but  there’s 
no  substitute  for  innovation....  *1984’  was  a 
brand-defining  experience,  but  it  couldn’t  have 
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“I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  90%  or  more 
of  the  research  dollars  is  basically  spent  in 

cover-your-ass  research  to  justify  failure.” 


in,  they  want  to  put  their  mark  on 
an  organization.  But  the  easiest 
way  to  get  into  trouble  is  to  walk 
away  from  equities.  My  counsel 
would  be,  try  to  find  out  what's  of 
value  that  you  can  build  upon. 

In  the  case  of  IBM,  there  was 
serious  discussion  about  chang¬ 
ing  the  company  name.  You  have 
to  remember,  when  we  started 
with  IBM,  they  had  negative 
$50  million  in  brand  value.  People 
would  pay  more  for  a  box  with  no 
name  on  it  than  they  would  for  an 
IBM  product.  That's  just  how  far 
down  brand  value  had  gone. 

We  took  the  latent  value  of 
what  IBM  used  to  be — the  trust, 
the  size,  all  of  which  had  become 
a  negative — and  turned  that 
around  into  a  refreshed  new 
company  with  a  different  atti¬ 
tude.  That  was  much  easier  than 
changing  the  name  from  IBM  to 
HAL  and  starting  all  over  again. 

What  are  some  things  that  can 
make  the  CMO-agency  relation¬ 
ship  work  really  well? 

Where  it  has  really  worked  well 
for  us  is  when  you  have  a  CMO 
who  inspires  you  to  bring  talent  to 
the  party.  They  can  be  abusive; 
they  can  be  harsh;  they  can  be 
temperamental.  But  if  they're 
challenging  you  to  do  your  best, 
and  giving  you  that  opportunity, 
then  it's  amazing  the  nights  and 
weekends  that  you  can  get  out 
of  people. 

Frequently,  you  hear  the  story 
of  too  much  client  intervention: 
"Let  me  tell  you  what  the 
script  for  this  30-second  spot 

should  be." 

Yes.  The  biggest  single  problem  we 


have  is  the  "slow  no."  You  don't 
want  to  hurt  the  creative  people's 
feelings.  "Don't  say  anything  bad 
in  front  of  the  creative  people," 
even  if  the  CMO  actually  hates 
something,  and  it  will  never  see 
the  light  of  day.  You  get,  'Well, 
we're  not  sure;  maybe  you  could 
polish  it  a  little  over  here."  As 
opposed  to  saying,  "No.  That's 
completely  wrong.  Go  back  and 
bring  me  something  else." 

Are  marketing  and  advertising 
becoming  too  metric-centric? 

I'm  one  of  the  few  creative  people 
who  actually  believes  in  research. 
It  can  help  you  make  the  work  bet¬ 
ter — and  target  better — and  have 
an  understanding  of  the  market¬ 
place  that  you  might  not  other¬ 
wise  have  had.  That  said:  I  would 
hazard  a  guess  that  90  percent  or 
more  of  the  research  dollars  is 
basically  spent  in  cover-your-ass 
research  to  justify  failure. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

There's  a  lot  of  lip  service  to  ap¬ 
plauding  experimentation  and 
reasoned  gambles.  The  fact  is  that 
you  can  get  fired  if  something 
doesn't  work  out.  So  people  tend 
to  test  the  hell  out  of  a  commercial 
before  it's  done.  And  they  come  out 
with  a  mediocre  product,  because 
most  research  methodologies 
knock  the  interesting  edges  off 
everything.  The  challenge  for  the 
CMO  is  to  have  that  entrepre¬ 
neurial  courage  to  take  a  flier 
once  in  a  while,  in  hopes  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  marketplace. 

It's  impossible  to  interview  you 
and  not  bring  up  the  "1984"  ad. 
Do  new  clients  want  an  ad  that 


has  that  kind  of  impact? 

Clients  are  always  asking  for  the 
most  impact  they  can  get  for  their 
investment,  and  they  should  have 
that.  There  are  a  number  of 
caveats  that  always  go  with  that. 
More  important  than  the  "1984" 
commercial  was  the  health  of  the 
brand.  "1984"  was  a  brand-defining 
experience,  but  it  couldn't  have 
happened  without  the  brand 
essence  of  Apple. 

What  are  the  challenges  that  all 
CMOS  have  to  deal  with? 

Every  CMO  faces  some  common 
challenges  because  they're  trying 
to  justify  these  huge  expenditures 
to  their  CEO  and  their  board. 
Management  everywhere  tends 
to  expect  instantaneous  results, 
rather  than  the  long-term 
brand-building  that  is  of  real 
value.  There  is  a  great  temptation 
to  focus  on  the  quick  hit,  the 
rebate,  the  promotional  offer. 

You  can't  do  great  advertising 
over  the  long  term  if  you  don't 
have  a  great  product.  You  can  ask 
people  to  have  faith,  but  there's  no 
substitute  for  innovation  on  the 
product  side.  Ultimately,  if  you 
can  hold  off  and  not  write  checks 
with  the  advertising  that  your 
products  can't  cash,  if  you  can 
keep  the  faithful  faithful  until  the 
good  stuff  happens,  then  you  can 
build  on  top  of  that. 

it  seems  like  there's  no  uniform 
job  description  for  a  CMO. 

There's  such  a  tremendous  spec¬ 


trum  of  behaviors.  On  one  end  are 
people  who  are  very  much 
involved  with  routes  to  market, 
pricing,  competitive  evaluation. 
On  the  other  extreme  are  people 
involved  with  product  design  and 
innovation.  People  tend  to  do 
what  they're  most  comfortable 
doing.  The  best  people  are  those 
who  are  as  interested  as  the  CEO 
in  adding  up  all  the  facets  of  an 
organization  to  create  a  brand  out 
of  it.  How  do  all  these  things — 
from  how  you  answer  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  what  the  packaging 
happens  to  be  to  what  your 
retailer  relationships  are — impact 
a  brand?  These  are  renaissance 
people  who  are  curious  about  a  lot 
of  stuff  that  might  not  be  in  their 
background. 

They  have  that  drive  to  learn 
new  things? 

Yes,  they  want  to  learn  about  all 
sorts  of  things.  Traditionally, 
you've  seen  people  stepping  into 
the  CEO  role  out  of  an  operations 
background,  out  of  finance,  occa¬ 
sionally  out  of  sales.  Very  seldom 
have  you  seen  advertising  people 
step  into  the  CEO  role.  But  as 
marketing  becomes  ever  more 
crucial  to  a  company's  survival,  it 
becomes  ever  more  likely  that 
the  CMO  role  will  be  the  last  stop 
before  running  a  division  or  a 
company.  • 


Scott  Kirsner  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  Boston.  Send  comments  on  this  article  to 
cmofeedback@cxo.  com. 


But  wait,  there's  more.  ^^cmomagazinecom 

STEVE  HAYDEN  SPEAKS  OUT  on  the  iPod,  Burger  King's  Subservient  Chicken 
and  othertopics.  For  the  full  interview,  go  to  www.cmomagazine.com/printlinks. 
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Databases 
Database  Marketing 
Direct  Marketing 
Donnelley  Marketing9 

...  synonymous ...  since  1917 

And  now . . .  E-mail  Marketing! 


Ray  Butkus 

President,  Donnelley  Marketing  Group 


We  could  impress  you  with  all  of  our  technologies  and  buzz  words  like 
OnePass™,  MarketZone™,  MoConnect™,  or  we  could  just  say,  we  can  help 

you  increase  your  sales  and  cut  your  selling  costs. 

Donnelley  Marketing®  has  been  helping  customers  since  1917.  We  have 
the  finest  databases  of  14  Million  Businesses,  220  Million  Residents, 

13  Million  Executives  &  Professionals,  300,000  New  Movers  Per  Week, 
100,000  New  Homeowners  Per  Week,  50,000  New  Businesses  Per  Week 
and  70  Million  E-mail  Addresses.  We  wrote  the  book  on  direct  marketing. 
But  most  of  all,  customer  focus  is  our  #1  priority. 


If  you  would  like  us  to  help  you,  please  call  Dave  Hendricks  1-866-313-6775 


Phone:  (866)  313-6775 
Fax:  (201)  505-5183 

E-mail:  dave.hendricks@donnelley.infoUSA.com 
Web  Site:  www.dblink.com 


470  Chestnut  Ridge  Rd.  •  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  07677 
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Kids  say  the  darndest  things  about  big-ticket  products— and 

their  parents  are  listening  tO  them  By  Constantine  von  Hoffman 


Choosy  mothers  choose  Jif.  But  what  do  choosy  kids  choose? 

"Automobiles  and  electronics/'  says  Mark  Snyder,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  brand  management  for  Holiday  Inn.  "Children  very  much g* 
to  participate  in  making  those  purchasing  decisions.' 

Let's  face  it.  Anyone  who  has  ever  stood  in  a  checkout  line  in  the 
supermarket  knows  that  kids  have  always  had  a  say  in  purchasing 
toys,  food  and  other  smallish  items.  What's  new  is  how  far  that  infh 
ence  now  stretches — and  how  advertisers  a 


Customer  Segmentation 


"Until  this  year,  you  would  rarely  see  a  vacation  ad  aimed  at  a  child, 
because  those  purchases  cost  thousands  of  dollars,"  says  Dave  Siegel, 
president  of  WonderGroup,  a  consultancy  that  specializes  in  marketing 
to  children.  Now,  Siegel  says,  marketers  of  big-ticket  items  such  as  vaca¬ 
tions,  cars  and  even  homes  are  beginning  to  pay  attention  to  those  not- 
so-tiny  voices. 

Indeed,  kids  have  their  sticky  fingers  all  over  everything  these  days. 
James  McNeal,  who  literally  wrote  the  book  on  marketing  to  children, 
estimates  that  kids  influence  a  whopping  $680  billion  in  parental  spend¬ 
ing.  Roughly  45  percent  of  purchases  in  U.S.  households  with  one  or  more 
kids  under  the  age  of  15  were  determined  by  the  kids,  says  McNeal,  head 
of  the  consultancy  McNeal  &  Kids  and  author  of  The  Kids  Market:  Myths 
and  Realities. 

That  may  explain  why  Sunbeam  cut  a  promotional  deal  for  the  new 
animated  flick,  Robots,  bundling  Robots- themed  giveaways  in  specially 
packaged  irons,  mixers  and  toasters,  as  well  as  sponsoring  a  contest  to  "cre¬ 
ate  a  great  idea  that  makes  life  easier  for  Mom,  Dad  or  even  Fido."  Sun¬ 
beam  is  counting  on  kids'  interest  in  the  movie  to  push  the  products  onto 
their  parents'  must-buy  list. 

And  it's  not  just  pedestrian  appliances  that  kids  are  voicing  their  opin¬ 
ions  about.  Some  62  percent  of  parents  now  say  their  children  "actively 
participate"  in  car  buying  decisions,  according  to  a  study  by  J.D.  Power 
and  Associates  for  the  Nickelodeon  network.  That's  significant,  since  a 
report  by  Packaged  Facts  (a  division  ofMarketResearch.com)  concludes 
that  people  with  older  children  spend  on  average  $  1,500  more  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  car  than  do  their  childless  peers. 

Why  do  parents  seem  so  eager  to  please  their  kids  these  days?  Maybe 
it's  because  giving  in  to  Junior's  demands  makes  Mom  and  Dad's  increas¬ 
ingly  scheduled  life  a  little  easier.  Perhaps  they're  driven  by  the  guilt  of 
not  spending  as  much  time  with  their  kids  as  they  feel  they  should. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  62  percent  of  mothers  with  children 
under  3  are  now  in  the  workforce,  up  from  44  percent  in  1981 . 

Studies  from  the  University  of  Michigan's  Institute  for  Social  Research 
conclude  that  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  12  now  spend  an  aver¬ 
age  of  five  hours  a  day  in  preschool  or  school,  a  two-hour  increase  from 
the  early  '80s.  Even  children  under  age  3  spend  about  two  hours  a  day  in 
some  land  of  organized  day  care  or  school  setting.  In  1981,  the  Boys  &  Girls 
Clubs  of  America  had  1.2  million  kids  in  various  programs.  By  1998,  that 
number  had  jumped  to  3  million,  a  150  percent  increase. 

Whatever  the  reason,  one  thing  is  certain:  Today's  generation  of  kids 


have  mastered  a  very  important  marketing  device — the  power  of  per¬ 
suasion.  "Children  can  be  spectacularly  monomaniacal  about  lobbying 
for  what  they  want,"  says  Siegel.  "All  the  high-tech  enhancements  can't 
compete  with  that  kind  of  word-of-mouth  marketing." 

Those  viral  tendencies  ensure  that  a  large  portion  of  the  marketing 
messages  that  kids  receive  will  be  passed  along  to  their  parents,  says  Siegel. 
"In  a  typical  situation,  you  could  take  half  of  the  reach  that  you  get  with 
children  and  expect  that  to  go  to  the  parent  for  free.  So  if  you're  going  for 
a  50  reach  with  kids,  you'll  get  a  25  reach  with  parents,  just  because  of  the 
word  of  mouth." 


Carmakers  in  particular  have  been  moving  hard  to  get  kids  on  their  side. 
Toyota's  current  campaign  for  its  Sienna  minivan,  for  instance,  features 
the  tagline  "Designed  with  kids  in  mind."  Recent  ads  show  a  focus  group 
of  children  dictating  to  designers  what  appeals  to  them.  Another  depicts 
a  salesman  with  a  carload  of  very  demanding  young  test  drivers.  A  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  ad  for  the  Hummer  taps  into  the  anxiety  a  student  feels  as 
Mom  drops  him  off  at  his  new  school,  while  the  other  students  are  clearly 
awestruck  by  the  mammoth  SUV. 

"There's  a  growing  appreciation  for  the  fact  that  the  audience  for  a  car 
is  bigger  than  what  you  might  think,"  says  Julie  Roehm,  director  of 
marketing  communications  for  Chrysler,  Jeep  and  Dodge.  'We're  always 
cognizant  that  when  you're  selling  a  car,  you've  got  to  sell  it  to  more  than 
the  primary  driver.  You've  got  to  think  about  the  entire  relationship  a 
driver  has  with  his  or  her  family." 

A  Dodge  campaign  for  the  Caravan  does  just  that  through  broadcast 
ads  that  feature  characters  from  the  movie  Monsters  Inc.  or  include  a  tie-in 
with  the  DVD  release  of  The  Lion  King.  Print  ads  in  Disney  magazines  are 
built  around  activities  for  kids  such  as  word  searches  or  picture  drawing. 
"Those  ads  are  geared  very  specifically  toward  families  with  young  chil¬ 
dren,"  says  Roehm.  "You  want  to  be  able  to  have  kids  see  and  understand 
how  they  are  going  to  be  affected  by  the  vehicle  purchase  of  the  family, 
too.  The  more  excited  they  are,  the  more  involvement  they'll  have  with 
parents — or  the  more  pressure  they'll  be  able  to  exert — on  choosing  what 
that  next  purchase  is." 

Roehm  says  the  sales  numbers  show  that  these  campaigns  are  working. 
When  Dodge  started  its  advertising  with  Monsters  Inc.  and  Lion  King 
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characters,  she  says,  "We  saw  a  steep  increase  in  the  number  of  Caravans 
we  sold  in  that  time  frame.  You  could  corroborate  specifically  to  the  start 
and  end  date  of  the  program."  Roehm  expects  DaimlerChry  sler  eventually 
to  reach  out  to  ldds  for  all  of  Dodge's  family  cars. 

Cars  are  hardly  the  only  "grown-up"  products  being  marketed  with 
ldds  in  mind.  Marketers  have  found  that  putting  a  cartoon  character  on 
just  about  anything  can  increase  its  sales.  That's  why  agrowing  number  of 
consumer  electronics  companies  are  producing  kid-branded  items,  from 
Barbie  cell  phones  to  Hello  Idtty  radios  to  TVs  and  DVD  players  branded 
with  SpongeBob  and  other  characters. 

Even  homebuilders  are  getting  into  the  kid-friendly  act.  For  its 
10,000-home  development  in  Anthem,  Ariz.,  Pulte  Homes  spent  millions 
on  amenities  that  would  appeal  first  to  children:  a  kid-sized  railroad,  a 
water  park,  an  in-line  skating  rink  and  skateboard  parks.  Pulte  also  made 
sure  these  amenities  were  the  first  things  potential  buyers  saw  when  they 
drove  into  the  development,  says  Deborah  Blake,  the  company's  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  marketing  for  Arizona  and  N  e  vada. 

"We  always  make  sure  we  are  marketing  to  the  children,"  says  Blake. 
'We  want  the  ldds  to  say,  'I  have  to  live  here,'  as  the  parents  are  driving  by 
the  model  homes."  That  includes  having  the  latest  and  best  stuff  in  the 
children's  rooms  when  they  outfit  the  homes  with  merchandise. 

'We  spend  a  lot  of  time  making  sure  merchandising  is  relevant  to  the 
consumer,"  Blake  adds.  "The  reason  you  spend  all  that  money  doing  that 
is  to  make  sure  people  can  picture  themselves  in  the  space.  You're  painting 
the  picture  of  what  it's  going  to  be  like  to  live  there.  The  kids  play  into  that 
just  as  much  as  parents." 


Ethical  Boundaries 

The  challenge  for  marketers  is  how  to  respond  to  this  increasing  influ¬ 
ence  without  overstepping  ethical  or  legal  boundaries.  Mention  "ldds" 
and  "marketing"  in  the  same  sentence,  and  alarm  bells  tend  to  go  off 
among  parents  and  government  watchdogs.  That's  why  many  companies 
are  quick  to  say  that  their  marketing  "includes  children"  but  is  not  specif¬ 
ically  targeted  at  them.  Snyder  treads  lightly  when  describing  Holiday 
Inn's  marketing  efforts,  which  make  heavy  use  of  Nickelodeon  cartoon 
characters,  including  the  new  Nickelodeon  Family  Suites  hotel  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  "It's  right  for  us  to  have  appropriate  messages  that  are  inclu¬ 
sive  of  children's  input,"  Snyder  says  delicately. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission,  in  fact,  has  strict  regula¬ 
tions  about  character  endorsements,  arguing  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  child 
to  distinguish  between  programs  and  ads.  The  government  also  limits 
the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  advertising  during  children's 
programs. 

Many  companies  circumnavigate  such  issues  by  running  "kid-friendly" 
ads  during  shows  that  have  a  large  viewing  audience  of  children  but  are 
not  classified,  per  se,  as  children's  programming.  Another  option:  prod¬ 
uct  placement.  Under  a  recent  Federal  Trade  Commission  ruling,  con¬ 
sumers  don't  have  to  be  told  that  product  placement  in  television  shows 
may  have  been  paid  for,  which  could  therefore  constitute  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  In  its  ruling,  the  FTC  said  those  placements  don't  necessarily  "give 
more  credence  to  objective  claims  about  the  product's  attributes." 

The  commission  specifically  said  there  is  no  harm  in  product  place- 
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MARKETING  ON  kids' Shows 
has  turned  into  a  multigenerational  ad-buy. 

"It's  not  just  about  kids  sitting  in  front  of  the 
TV  watching  SpongeBob  SquarePants,"  says 
Mark  Snyder,  Holiday  Inn's  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  brand  management.  "All  of  the  information 
we  have,  both  anecdotally  and  quantitatively,  is  that 
families  actually  watch  SpongeBob  together." 

Indeed,  the  airwaves  of  Nickelodeon  and  The 
Cartoon  Network  are  filled  with  advertisements  for 
things  that  no  kid  will  ever  have  any  interest  in,  such 
as  life  insurance  and  pharmaceuticals. 

One  reason  for  the  shift  is  that  programming  on  these 
"kids'"  channels  targets  a  much  broader  audience,  says  Peter 
Shankman,  CEO  of  The  Geek  Factory,  a  technology-related  PR  and 
promotions  agency.  "Cartoons  have  gotten  smarter,"  he  says.  "A 
lot  of  that  started  with  The  Simpsons.  It  was  one  of  the  first  shows 
to  combine  lowbrow  with  highbrow  humor  and  make  everyone 
laugh.  What's  nice  about  a  show  like  that  from  a  marketers'  point 
of  view  is  they  can  hit  every  single  demographic  at  once." 

Another  reason,  Shankman  believes,  is  that  parents  are  getting 
more  involved  in  what  their  kids  are  watching.  "They're  either  not 
letting  their  kids  watch  alone,  watching  with  the  kids  or  giving  kids 
a  certain  specific  set  of  things  they  can  watch,"  he  says.  "The  ones 
who  are  watching  with  the  kids  are  a  captive  audience." 

Because  of  this  spillover  effect,  ventures  such  as  Radio  Disney, 
a  radio  network  whose  programming  isn't  really  aimed  at  parents 
at  all,  features  advertising  from  companies  including  Dodge,  Pfizer 
and  the  like.  "We  know  that  for  every  three  kids  listening  to  us 
we've  got  about  one  mom,"  says  Jennifer  Kobashi,  Radio  Disney's 
senior  marketing  manager.  "We  let  advertisers  know  our  station 
is  for  moms  and  kids  in  a  car  as  they're  driving.  We're  the  last 
medium  and  the  last  message  they  hear  before  they  step  out  to 
make  that  purchase."  -C.v.H. 


ments  in  children's  programs,  even  if  the  placement  gets  lads  to  pester 
their  parents  to  buy  the  product.  "In  that  regard,  product  placement  seems 
no  different  from  ordinary  advertising,"  the  FTC  stated.  "That  it  may 
result  in  children  asking  their  parents  to  buy  products  seen  on  television 
does  not  constitute  an  unfair  or  deceptive  practice." 

What  does  the  feds'  mumbo-jumbo  mean?  Don't  rule  out  a  Hummer 
cruising  the  streets  of  SpongeBob's  undersea  paradise.  • 


SeniorWriter  Constantine  von  Hoffman  can  be  reached  atcvonhoffman@cxo.com . 
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Prophet-ability 


Managingyourmarketingdollars  means  more  than  strategic 
positioning.To  build  your  bottom  line, you'll  need  to  predict 
the  value  of  your  investments. 

BY  JIM  LENSKOLD 

THE  MENTAL  PLAYBOOKthatguideseveryCMO'sdecisionsisinneedofa 
new  chapter.  Created  through  years  of  success  in  the  marketing  organization,  the 
lessons  in  it  are  currently  built  on  predictable  marketing  strengths  such  as  brand 
management,  strategic  positioning,  customer  management,  integrated  commu¬ 
nications,  lead  generation  and  sales  management. 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong;  those  are  incredible  assets  when  they  are  consistently  leveraged 
in  intuitive  decision  making.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  discipline  of  profitability  management, 
far  fewer  marketing  executives  have  the  same  depth  of  career-long  experience  from  which  to 
draw.  Perhaps  it  seemed  like  a  safe  assumption  to  make  at  the  time:  If  finance  managers  didn't 
need  to  know  marketing,  then  marketers  wouldn't  need  to  know  finance.  In  today's  corpo¬ 


rate  environment,  however,  marketers  are 
being  held  accountable  for  driving  profits  to 
the  bottom  line. 

Business-sawy  CMOs  understand  the 
need  to  demonstrate  and  deliver  a  clear  con¬ 
tribution  to  corporate  profitability,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  pressures  within  the  organization. 
Today's  momentum  toward  greater  account¬ 
ability  from  marketing  may  be  a  challenge  to 
CMOs  because  it's  unfamiliar,  but  demon¬ 
strating  that  accountability  will  assure  mar¬ 
keting  executives  a  higher  level  of  credibility 
and  respect. 

Goal  to  Go 

The  starting  point  is  to  understand  the  four 
primary  components  of  the  infrastructure 
supporting  marketing  profitability  man¬ 
agement.  They  are: 

Goal  Alignment  Most  marketing  organi¬ 
zations  have  a  solid  process  for  setting,  track¬ 
ing  and  managing  clearly  stated  goals  and 
objectives.  The  problem  is  the  significant  gap 
between  traditional  marketing  metrics  and 
corporate  objectives.  Data,  technology,  ana¬ 
lytics  and  methodologies  have  advanced,  but 
metrics  have  become  the  goals  instead  of  the 
measures.  The  time  has  come  to  realign  mar¬ 
keting  objectives  and  metrics  with  critical 
financial  and  strategic  business  objectives. 

As  part  of  that  process,  you'll  need  to  map 
the  objectives  for  each  tactical  initiative  to 
the  business  goals,  providing  clarity  in  the 
role  of  marketing  at  both  the  organization 
and  staff  levels.  Are  your  marketing  objec¬ 
tives  and  metrics  dominated  by  traditional 
measures  such  as  brand  awareness,  cost  per 
lead  and  response  rates?  Or  do  they  focus  on 
business  goals  such  as  profit  growth,  ROI  and 
customer  value  improvements?  Be  sure  you 
have  the  marketing  metrics  to  clearly  and 
consistently  drive  decisions  in  support  of 
those  business  objectives. 

ROI  Optimization  The  financial  manage¬ 
ment  component  of  the  infrastructure  is 
made  up  of  measurements,  modeling,  ana¬ 
lytics  and  ROI  calculations.  It  is  this  ROI 
framework  that  uncovers  the  key  profit  driv¬ 
ers  underlying  marketing  decisions  and 
feeds  financial  intelligence  into  the  strategic- 
planning  process. 

With  a  consistent  approach  to  estimating, 
calculating  and  measuring,  the  marketing 
organization  would  be  well-positioned  to 
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Building  Discipline  into  Today’s  Matrixed  Marketing  Organization 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


MARKETING  ISN’T  AS  SIMPLE  AS  IT  USED  TO  BE.  The  principles  all  stand  true, 
but  organizations  have  morphed  into  international  empires  with  high  delivery 
expectations.  Now  a  dispersed  network  of  teams,  marketing  is  plagued  with 

seemingly  unavoidable  inefficiencies.  Yet, 
through  discipline,  communication  and  col¬ 
laboration,  marketers  are  poised  to  reach  new  heights.  >This  report  explores  how 
global  marketing  leaders  are:  lightening  the  reins  through  marketing  resource 
management  (MRM);  >Turning  marketing  into  a  corporate  discipline  with  visi¬ 
bility  and  accountability  in  the  boardroom. 


Columbus,  Ind.-based 
Cummins  Inc.  is  an 
$8.4  billion  global 
engine  manufacturer  with  a 
dealer  network  operating  in 
197  countries  and  territories. 
Its  marketing  group  manages 
upwards  of  200  individual 
promotional  pieces  for  that 
network.  With  a  high  vol¬ 
ume  of  work  and  a  relatively 
small  team,  the  marketing 
organization  demands  effi¬ 
ciency,  accuracy  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  There  is  no  room 
for  mistakes,  no  time  to 


market  blindly.  “We  simply 
need  to  spend  less  time 
creating  effective  material,” 
says  Tracy  Kiser  at  Cummins, 

Sound  familiar? 

It’s  a  challenging  time  for 
marketing  professionals. 
Marketing  organizations 
have  become  global  entities, 
with  complex  budgets  and 
project  rosters  to  match. 
They  are  broader,  tied  more 
closely  to  other  parts  of  the 
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MRM  is  a  journey, 
not  a  destination, 

notes  Kimberly  Collins,  a 
research  director  at  Gartner 
Inc.  As  marketers  begin  that 
journey,  they  can  rely  on  sage 
advice  from  those  who  have 
traveled  before  them: 

>Secure  executive  buy-in 
early  in  the  process.  MRM 
is  a  strategic  business  appli¬ 
cation,  not  just  a  tool. 

>Fully  understand  market¬ 
ing  processes  and  invest 
in  technology  that  fits  the 
best  ones. 

>  Create  a  roadmap  for 
MRM,  then  approach  the 
implementation  in  pieces, 
tackling  the  most  pressing 
challenges  first. 

>Start  with  the  module 
that  will  give  you  the  most 
immediate  ROI.  Those  dollars 
can  be  used  to  justify,  if 
not  fund,  the  rest  of  the 
implementation. 


business  and  valued  as  the 
keepers  of  data  that  drives 
decision-making.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  fierce,  and  marketers 
are  stepping  up  as  the  first 
line  of  defense  to  protect 
their  company’s  market  share, 
which  often  means  changes  to 
the  traditional  marketing  mix 
in  the  form  of  more  personal, 
interactive  models. 

These  larger  organizations  have 
intensified  typical  marketing  chal¬ 
lenges.  Teams  are  lean  and  being  chal¬ 
lenged  to  achieve  more  with  already 
tight  budgets  and  ever-growing  “to  do” 
lists.  Although  teams  are  often  dispersed 
in  multiple  locations,  marketers  must 
work  together  in  the  name  of  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.  All  the  while,  upper 
management  is  watching,  demanding 
greater  accountability,  hard  return  on 
investment  and  compliance  with  new 
government  regulations,  such  as  the 
Sarbanes  Oxley  Act. 

Marketers  are  fighting  back  with 
technology. 

MRM:  Marketing’s 
Turn  for  Automation 

Any  automation  of  marketing  has 
traditionally  been  limited  to  silos  of 
functionality,  primarily  database 
management  and  campaign  manage¬ 
ment.  Given  this  narrow  application, 
marketing  automation  has  not  histori¬ 
cally  been  viewed  as  a  strategic  func¬ 
tion.  Automation  must  be  deeper  and 
broader  to  address  the  increased  pres¬ 
sure  for  accountability  of  spend.  In 
addition,  the  marketing  organization 
must  tie  into  other  disciplines  such  as 
finance  and  sales,  sharing  knowledge 
to  aid  decision-making  and  planning. 
As  a  result,  many  marketers  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  marketing  resource  manage¬ 
ment  (MRM). 

“MRM  is  a  set  of  processes  and  capa¬ 
bilities  used  to  architect  and  align 
marketing  resources,”  explains  Kimberly 
Collins,  a  research  director  at  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  Gartner  Inc.  MRM  technol¬ 
ogy  manages  all  elements  of  marketing 


spend,  enabling  teams  “to  plan,  budget, 
coordinate  execution  and  measure  the 
impact  of  marketing  efforts,”  she  adds. 

MRM  provides  a  single  platform  that 
integrates  all  types  of  marketing  initia¬ 
tives  across  geographies,  channels  and 
lines  of  business.  Interconnecting  these 
various  aspects  helps  turn  raw,  unrelat¬ 
ed  data  into  information  that  provides 
insight  into  the  workings  of  a  market¬ 
ing  strategy,  answers  a  host  of  critical 
questions  and  helps  businesses  make 
better  decisions. 

But  it  isn’t  rocket-science.  Some  like 
to  think  of  MRM  as  technology  that 
has  naturally  evolved  from  enterprise 
resource  management  (ERM).  In  that 
respect,  it  is  technology  that  has  been 
used  successfully  for  years,  automating 
supply  chains  and  other  areas.  “The 
difference  is  that  MRM  solutions  are 
designed  by  marketers,  for  marketers,” 
says  Rob  McLaughlin,  executive  vice 
president  of  product  at  Aprimo,  Inc.,  an 
Indianapolis-based  leader  in  enterprise 
marketing  management  (EMM). 

“One  of  the  primary  goals  in  our 
implementation  [of  MRM]  was  to 
bring  more  discipline  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  marketing,”  says  Cummins’ 

Tracy  Kiser.  “In  conjunction  with  our 
Six  Sigma  project,  we  set  out  to  reduce 
cycle  times  in  our  literature  develop¬ 
ment  process.” 

FAUJAlliH 


MARKETING 

PLANNING 


Present:  A  local  marketing  team 
embarks  on  an  advertising  campaign 
featuring  creative  materials  that, 
unbeknownst  to  them,  have  proven 
not  to  resonate  with  audiences  in 
similar  markets.  Three  weeks  before 
the  insertion  order  is  due,  the  team 
must  start  over. 

Fast  forward  with  MRM:  The  proposed 
advertising  plan  is  reviewed  online  by 
the  team  members  around  the  world 
who  quickly  recognize  the  potential 
risk. The  plan  progresses  to  a  success¬ 
ful  end  after  a  speedy  realignment  of 
localized  creative  elements. 


advertising  supplement 


The  move  to  MUM  is  driven  by  many 
factors,  but  everything  boils  down  to 
one  simple  reality:  Marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  must  do  more  with  less.  In  many 
cases  hundreds  of  projects  must  be 
managed  across  multiple  geographic 
domains,  and  there  is  extreme  pres¬ 
sure  to  deliver  quickly.  Marketers  are 
responsible  for  managing  budgets  and 
redirecting  available  dollars  as  appro¬ 
priate.  As  a  discipline  marketing  has 
become  more  visible,  and  executives 
are  demanding  compelling  ROI.  And,  in 
a  global  organization,  marketers  need 
new  ways  to  communicate  and  collabo¬ 
rate  effectively  over  geographies.  The 
answer  is  just  what  Cummins  sought: 
efficiency,  consistency  and  control.  And 
that’s  where  MRM  comes  in. 

MRM  Building  Blocks 

MRM  solutions  come  in  many  forms, 
but  there  are  four  primary  capabilities: 
marketing  planning,  marketing  finan¬ 
cial  management,  marketing  produc¬ 
tion  management,  and  marketing  ful¬ 
fillment  and  delivery. 

Marketing  Planning  When  it  comes 
to  automation,  most  marketers  start 
with  planning.  MRM  “webifies”  the 
planning  process,  enabling  online  cre¬ 
ation,  routing  and  approval  of  market¬ 
ing  plans,  proposals  and  creative  briefs. 


This  automation  ensures  that  all  mar¬ 
keting  activities  worldwide  align  with 
corporate  goals  and  strategic  marketing 
objectives.  “Amazingly,  one  large  finan¬ 
cial  services  firm  discovered  that  20 
percent  of  its  planned  marketing  spend 
was  not  aligned  to  any  defined  corpo¬ 
rate  objective,”  recalls  McLaughlin. 

With  MRM,  marketing  plans  are  cir¬ 
culated  to  key  people  for  review  and 
approval  using  automated  business 
rules  eliminating  the  flood  of  e-mails, 
phone  calls  and  meeting  requests  that 
the  approval  process  usually  generates. 
The  review  cycle  is  faster  because  mod¬ 
ifications  and  clarifications  are  made 
online  and  in  real  time.  In  addition, 
plans  can  be  updated  regularly  so  that 
team  members  always  know  the  status 
of  projects.  A  complete  online  history 
provides  marketers  with  best-practices 
templates  and  a  repository  for  institu¬ 
tional  knowledge. 

“At  London-based  UPI,  a  division  of 
Universal  Pictures,  “we  have  a  very 
short  window  of  opportunity  to  effec¬ 
tively  market  post-theatrical  releases” 
such  as  DVD  and  VHS  formats, 
explains  Andrea  Tartaglia,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  international  marketing  for  the 
company  which  operates  14  regions 
worldwide.  “Project  plans  are  a  must, 
but  we  have  to  collaborate  and  move 
quickly.  With  an  automated  planning 


process,  we  can  simultaneously  man¬ 
age  numerous  projects,  and  it  helps 
us  ensure  that  nothing  falls  through 
the  cracks.” 

Marketing  Financial  Management 

Financials  are  by  far  the  most  visible 
aspect  of  marketing  management. 
Through  MRM,  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  can  create  financial  structures 
that  link  directly  to  corporate  account¬ 
ing  systems  and  bridge  the  gap  between 
marketing’s  project-based  view  of 
financials  and  finance’s  line-item  per¬ 
spective.  As  a  result,  MRM  financial 
management  offers  marketing-friendly 
and  accountant-ready  information 
that  is  only  a  click  away. 

“In  marketing,  ‘use  it  or  lose  it’  is  a 
motto  that  we  all  live  by,”  says  Bill 
Godfrey,  Aprimo’s  president  and  CEO. 
“With  MRM,  marketing  teams  don’t 
have  to  lose  anything.”  Budget  owners 
control  their  budget  and  can  track 
actual  expenses  in  real  time  through 
auto-alerts  and  forecast  reports.  No 
more  complex  spreadsheets.  No  more 
eleventh-hour  budget  fire  drills. 

The  global  private  client  group  of 
New  York-based  Merrill  Lynch,  typically 
has  more  than  300  projects  underway 
at  any  given  time.  With  MRM,  it  has 
greatly  improved  financial  manage¬ 
ment  with  early  warnings  for  unusual 
spends  and  budgets  in  jeopardy. 


Present:  The  finance  depart¬ 
ment  demands  a  quarterly  bud¬ 
get  report  from  the  marketing 
group,  which,  over  the  course  of 
a  week,  pulls  the  data  from  io 
different  Excel  spreadsheets 
into  one  document. 

Fast  forward  with  MRM:  The 

finance  team  accesses  in  a 
matter  of  minutes  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  (in  accountant- 
speak)  that  provides  complete 
details  on  budgets,  forecasts, 
commitments,  and  actual 
expenses. 


Present:  The  marketing  team 
uses  an  ad-hoc,  manual  process 
to  develop  a  brochure.  Having 
engaged  the  agency  without  a 
complete  project  plan  in  place,  the 
team  pays  the  price  with  unneces¬ 
sary  agency  reworks,  more  reviews 
and  slower  turnaround  times. 

Fast  forward  with  MRM:  The  same 
marketing  team  engages  the 
agency  with  a  well-defined  pro¬ 
ject  plan  and  sails  through  an 
automated  review  and  approval 
process  that  cuts  the  cycle  time 
by  6i  percent. 


Present:  A  well-meaning  inter¬ 
national  team  hires  an  agency 
to  develop,  print  and  stock 
collateral  for  a  local  event — 
at  significant  cost. 

Fast  forward  with  MRM:  A 

remote  team  accesses  the 
corporate  collateral  template 
online  and  customizes  specific 
pieces  for  the  event — without 
paying  unnecessary  fees.  The 
team  then  places  an  online 
order,  printing  and  shipping  an 
appropriate  supply  of  brochures 
at  lower,  prenegotiated  rates. 
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Marketing  Production 
Management  “Marketing  production 
management  brings  a  marketing  pro¬ 
ject  to  life,”  says  Godfrey. 

Indeed,  MRM  technology  allows  mar¬ 
keters  throughout  the  organization  to 
initiate  and  manage  projects  online.  It 
applies  workflow  around  an  initiative 
that  is  later  used  as  a  best-practice 
template  to  leverage  past  successes. 
Tasks  such  as  managing  the  creative 
and  production  processes  can  be 
assigned  in  or  outside  of  marketing 
(including  agencies)  for  increased  effi¬ 
ciency.  Marketers  can  more  easily 
identify  preferred  suppliers,  manage 
RFPs  and  track  associated  expenses. 
MRM  even  provides  a  consolidated 
calendar  of  projects  and  makes  it  easy 
to  track  their  progress  down  to  individ¬ 
ual  tasks.  Perhaps  most  beneficial,  the 
routing  and  approval  process  is  auto¬ 
matic  and  auditable. 

“Ry  bringing  more  discipline  to  the 
review  and  approval  process,  we  were 


able  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  in- 
person  meetings  and  lower  the  number 
of  content  revisions  by  78  percent,” 
notes  Tracy  Kiser,  of  Cummins. 

Marketing  Fulfillment  and  Delivery 
MRM  provides  significant  advancement 
to  marketing  content  fulfillment  and 
delivery  processes  through  digital  asset 
management,  online  collateral  libraries, 
customization  of  creative  and  print-on- 
demand.  A  searchable  database  of  mar¬ 
keting  content  allows  marketers  to 
easily  share  collateral  and  other  mate¬ 
rial  inside  and  outside  the  department. 
Online  “intelligent”  marketing  assets 
can  be  made  available  with  editable 
templates  so  that  field  marketing  teams 
can  localize  materials  without  the 
added  agency  cost  or  the  risk  of  brand 
dilution.  On-demand  printing  orders 
can  be  placed  online  using  fixed  pro¬ 
cesses  and  cost  structures. 

“A  large  auto  manufacturer  empow¬ 
ered  its  [1,000]  dealers  to  customize 
collateral  and  advertising  copy,”  recalls 
Godfrey.  “Using  online  marketing  con¬ 
tent  templates  condensed  the  cus¬ 
tomization  process  from  one  week  to 
about  10  minutes,  and  stripped  out  all 
of  the  manual  effort  and  some  of  the 
raw  material  spend  that  typically  goes 
unchecked  in  decentralized  practices.” 

Reaping  the  Rewards 

The  business  case  for  MRM  is  very 
strong,  with  both  hard  and  soft  returns. 
Early  adopters  of  MRM  technology  like 
Cummins,  UPI  and  Merrill  Lynch 
report  significant  benefits  and  are  doing 
more  with  less. 

While  tangible  ROI  is  often  hard  to 
come  by  in  technology  implementa¬ 
tions,  MRM  implementers  are  claiming 
success.  One  of  the  most  commonly 
cited  returns  pertains  to  reductions  in 
“false  starts.”  Newfound  insight  and 


discipline  helps  marketers  avoid  com¬ 
mon  pitfalls  through  use  of  best  prac¬ 
tices,  and  more  quickly  identify  and 
correct  misalignments.  Successful 
implementers  also  report  a  reduction 
or  redirection  in  marketing  spend  by  5 
percent  or  more,  according  to  Gartners 
Kimberly  Collins.  In  essence,  marketers 
are  making  smarter  decisions  that 
affect  the  bottom  line — for  example, 
selecting  more  efficient  vendors  or  less 
expensive  paper.  Equally  important, 
marketers  are  experiencing  dramatic 
reductions  in  creative  development 
costs  per  project;  Cummin’s,  for  one, 
saw  a  whopping  23  percent  decrease 
in  per-project  costs. 

MRM  adopters  can  also  expect  to 
profit  from  improved  accuracy,  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  efficiency;  Witness  an 
increased  number  of  successful  pro¬ 
jects,  enhanced  consistency  in  the 
brand,  reduced  cycle  times,  and  faster 
time-to-market.  MRM  implementers 
have  realized  some  less  obvious  bene¬ 
fits,  too:  The  ability  to  demonstrate 
results  has  helped  justify  increased 
budgets;  better  tracking  of  marketing 
expenses  has  resulted  in  more  efficient 
spend;  and  the  potential  to  redeploy 
head  count  has  led  to  more  strategic 
marketing  focus.  MRM  empowers  mar¬ 
keters  and  unites  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  to  work  as  a  cohesive,  global  team, 
synchronized  strategically  and  tactically 
to  out-market  the  competition. 

Perhaps  most  difficult  to  quantify  is 
the  notion  that  chief  marketing  officers 
armed  with  MRM  can  gain  increased 
stature  and  respect  among  other  execu¬ 
tive  staff  and  board  members.  CMOs 
can  come  to  board  meetings  with  an 
arsenal  of  facts  that  validate  and  justify 
marketing  projects  and  expenses — 
something  that  was  virtually  impossible 
before  MRM.  All  in  all,  MRM  is  proving 
itself  to  be  well  worth  the  investment.  ■ 
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prioritize  and  optimize  its  budget  allocation. 
However,  the  analysis  that  feeds  into  ROI  cal¬ 
culations  is  generally  weak  within  the  mar¬ 
keting  function.  The  discipline  of  market 
testing,  for  example,  is  ingrained  into  the  cul¬ 
ture  at  some  organizations  and  completely 
alien  to  others.  And  even  though  media  mix 
modeling  is  often  used  in  packaged  goods 
companies,  the  conclusions  are  often  under¬ 
utilized  or  not  fully  understood. 

The  initial  challenge  with  adopting  ROI 
analysis  is  the  lack  of  historical  information 
for  creating  reliable  assumptions.  Building  a 
knowledge  base  that  reflects  marketing's 
financial  performance  and  profitability 
dynamics  will  allow  CMOs  to  improve  preci¬ 
sion  over  time,  earning  them  a  greater  share 
of  profits.  To  do  that,  be  sure  to  ask  yourself 
this:  Are  the  techniques  and  processes  in 
place  to  manage  resource  allocation  and  opti¬ 
mization  in  the  strategic  and  tactical  plan¬ 
ning  stages? 

Funnel  Management  Sales  organiza¬ 
tions  live  and  die  by  their  ability  to  manage 
the  sales  funnel.  When  prospects  fail  to 
progress  through  the  funnel  in  a  consistent, 
timely  manner,  the  impact  on  the  next  few 
quarters'  results  becomes  all  too  apparent. 
Marketing  needs  to  embrace  funnel  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  insights  gained  from  a  tight 
linkage  between  brand  positioning,  demand 
generation,  prospect  relationships,  revenue 
generation  and,  ultimately,  the  customer 
relationships  that  follow. 

The  process  involves  mapping  the  detailed 
stages  through  which  prospects  progress — 
from  both  the  organization's  perspective 
(build  awareness,  establish  positioning,  gen¬ 
erate  response)  and  the  buyer's  perspective 
(acknowledge  pain,  seek  solutions,  assess 
options).  Only  by  understanding  where  cur¬ 
rent  marketing  initiatives  are  concentrated 
within  the  funnel  stages  can  you  identify 
gaps,  further  analyze  reasons  for  progression 
and  leakage,  and  tighten  integration  between 
the  series  of  marketing  contacts  that  are 
required  to  drive  profitable  actions  at  the  end 
of  the  funnel.  Moreover,  funnel  management 
will  help  to  maintain  the  CMO's  focus  on 
influencing  customer  progression  and  break 
the  habit  of  focusing  on  delivering  marketing 
activities. 

Marketing  Dashboard  While  the  mar¬ 
keting  ROI  framework  enables  marketers  to 


complete  the  analyses  necessary  to  assess 
profitability  at  the  tactical  level,  the  dash¬ 
board  enables  marketing  executives  to  man¬ 
age  profitability  across  the  organization. 

A  marketing  dashboard  is  much  more  than 
a  graphical  representation  of  summarized 
marketing  results.  It  combines  diagnostic  and 
predictive  functionality  to  deliver  actionable 
insight,  and  it  prompts  corrective  actions 
when  necessary.  A  well-designed  dashboard 
presents  CMOs  with  an  easy-to-assess,  one- 
page  overview  of  the  top  metrics  that  align 
with  business  objectives. 


A  mix  of  financial  projections,  brand  health, 
funnel  progression,  strategic  initiatives,  and 
organizational  metrics  are  carefully  selected 
and  customized  to  the  role  of  each  manage¬ 
ment  level.  Alerts  and  triggers  indicate  when 
the  variance  in  performance  represents  a 
major  threat  or  opportunity  that  requires 
additional  diagnosis  or  action.  Just  for 
starters,  consider  how  a  consolidated  view 
of  marketing  performance  could  strengthen 
your  own  decision  making.  Which  metrics  are 
the  best  indicators  of  how  well  marketing  is 
performing?  What  is  driving  variance  in  that 
performance  and  the  expected  outcome  on 
results?  If  you  are  going  to  keep  your  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  your  marketing  performance, 
make  sure  you're  using  the  right  set  of  metrics. 

Play  by  Play 

The  benefits  of  marketing  profitability  man¬ 
agement  go  well  beyond  basic  profit  improve¬ 
ments  and  addressing  accountability  concerns. 
As  marketing  gains  greater  control  over  deli  v- 
ering  on  business  obj ectives,  its  credibility  and 
importance  in  strategic  decisions  at  the  corpo¬ 
rate  level  increases  significantly. 

Each  of  the  four  components  supports  the 
disciplined  process  of  marketing  profitabil¬ 
ity  management  extending  across  strategic 
planning,  measurement,  forecasting  and 
portfolio  management.  Establishing  and 
advancing  strengths  in  these  areas  requires 


the  development  of  skills,  tools,  culture  and 
technology.  The  organization's  mind-set  is 
the  key  driver  of  success,  a  success  that 
depends  on  the  commitment  levels  and  mind¬ 
set  of  the  business  leadership. 

As  a  marketing  organization  builds  its 
capabilities,  closes  gaps  and  integrates  the 
marketing  process  within  each  of  these  four 
areas,  its  ability  to  take  greater  control  over 
profitability  outcomes  can  significantly 
increase.  And  a  number  of  clear  benefits  will 
become  apparent  as  that  infrastructure 
evolves.  First,  you  will  see  improved  analytic 


capabilities.  You  will  also  gain  increased 
insight  and  understanding,  allowing  you  to 
make  more  informed  decisions.  Finally,  the 
creation  of  a  rich  repository  of  historical  per¬ 
formance  and  increased  forecasting  capabil¬ 
ities  will  lead  to  increased  profitability. 

Creating  an  infrastructure  that  supports 
profitability  management  will  provide  the 
CMO  with  the  ability  to  plan,  test  and  manage 
major  marketing  initiatives  with  a  higher 
degree  of  confidence.  It  also  supports  the 
development  of  a  financially  sound  business 
case  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  CEO  and  CFO. 

It's  a  whole  new  game  for  CMOs  today.  The 
question  is  whether  you  are  choosing  the 
game  of  avoiding  these  new  expectations 
for  accountability  or  choosing  to  lead  the 
organization's  adoption  of  more  advanced 
approaches  for  managing  marketing  profit¬ 
ability.  Certainly,  the  opportunities  exist  to 
gain  a  competitive  advantage  as  CMOs  build 
on  current  strengths  in  infrastructure  and 
close  gaps  where  weaknesses  exist.  The  men¬ 
tal  playbooks  each  marketing  executive 
brings  to  his  or  her  role  become  only  more 
valuable  with  the  insight  that  marketing 
profitability  management  brings.  • 


Jim  Lenskold  is  a  partner  at  MarketingNPV  {www 
.marketingnpv.com),  a  consultancy  specializing 
in  marketing  dashboards,  ROI  and  profitability 
management. 


Creating  an  infrastructure  that  supports  profitability 
management  will  provide  the  CMO  with  the  ability  to 
plan,  test  and  manage  major  marketing  initiatives 
with  a  higher  degree  of  confidence. 
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□  98.  Other  Over,  please 


3.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees 
in  your  entire  organization? 

(Check  one  only) 

□  01.  Over  40,000 

□  02.  30,001  -  40,000 

□  03.  20,001  -  30,000 

□  04.  10,001  -20,000 

□  05.  5,001  -  10,000 

□  06. 1,001  -5,000 

□  07.  501  -1,000 

□  08.  Less  than  500 

4.  What  are  the  total  annual  revenues  of 
your  entire  organization? 

(Check  one  only) 

□  01.  Over  $40  Billion 

□  02.  $30  to  $40  Billion 

□  03.  $15  to  $29.9  Billion 

□  04.  $10  to  $14.9  Billion 

□  05.  $5  to  $9.9  Billion 

□  06.  $1  to  $4.9  Billion 

□  07.  $501  to  $999  Million 

□  08.  $101  to  $500  Million 

□  09.  $50  to  $100  Million 

□  10.  Under  $50  Million 


5.  What  is  your  organization's  total 
marketing  budget  excluding  staff 
salaries  &  bonuses? 

(Check  one  only) 

□  01.  Over  $100  Million 

□  02.  $50  to  $99.9  Million 

□  03.  $20  to  $49.9  Million 

□  04.  $5  to  $19.9  Million 

□  05.  $2.5  Million  to  $4.9  Million 

□  06.  $500,000  to  $2,499,999  Million 

□  07.  Less  than  $500,000 

6.  Which  of  the  following  products  and 
services  do  you  recommend,  specify, 
approve  or  buy? 

(Check  all  that  apply) 

□  01.  Technology  products  and  services 

□  02.  Creative  services 

□  03.  Media  advertising 

□  04.  Research 

□  05.  Direct  Marketing  services 

□  06.  Consulting  services 

□  07.  interactive  marketing 

□  08.  Public  Relations 

□  09.  Meeting  and  Events 

□  10.  Premiums  and  Incentives 
None  of  the  above  □  99 


7.  From  time  to  time  we  would  like  to 
send  you  special  offers  or  product 
information  from  other  companies 
via  e-mail.  Please  check  the  box 
below  if  you  DO  NOT  wish  to  receive 
this  information. 

□  Do  not  include  my  e-mail  address 


For  Faster  Service,  Apply  Online: 

www.CMOmagazine.com/subscribe/BlNS5 
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GRATULATIONS  to 


Cisco  Systems 


“MARKETING  DASHBOARD  DEVELOPMENT  is  on  the  top  of  the  “to- 
do”  list  at  virtually  every  major  technology  marketing 
organization.  IDC  congratulates  Cisco  and  Tektronix  on  their 
leadership  in  this  area,  and  expresses  our  appreciation  for 
sharing  their  successful  marketing  practices.” 

-  Rich  Vancil,  I  DC’s  Vice  President 
of  CMO  Advisory  Research 

I  DC’s  CMO  Advisory  provides  research  and  insight  to  help  tech 
marketers  improve  the  productivity  and  efficiency  of  their 
marketing  practice.  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  regarding  these 
winning  Best  Practices  case  studies  and  the  CMO  Advisory 
Research  service,  contact  Louise  Revers,  Marketing  Director,  at 
508-988-6915  or  email:  lrevers@idc.com 


*IDC 

Analyze  the  Future 


CMO  Perspectives™ 

Conference 


Making  the  Right  Connections 

September  18-20, 2005 

The  Broadmoor  •  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 


Marketing  is  all  about  making 
the  right  connections;  and  it's  a 
tougher  job  than  ever  before.  At 
CMO  Perspectives,  we'll  explore 
the  key  connections  you  need  to 
make  and  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  make  real  connections  with 
your  CMO  peers. 


Who  Should  Attend 

Senior  marketing  executives  who  need 
inspiration,  peer-to-peer  advice  and  marketing 
insights  will  benefit  from  the  powerful  agenda 
and  dynamic  speakers  of  CMO  Perspectives— 
the  only  conference  for  senior  marketing 
executives  by  senior  marketing  executives. 

_ _ _ _ _ J 


Presented  by 


The  Resource 
for  Marketing 
Executives 


For  more  information  and  to  register 

Call  1.800.366.0246 

or  visit  www.CMOmagazine.com/conferences 


Conference  Moderator 


Featured  Speakers 


Scott  Kirsner 

Contributing  editor  at  Wired  Magazine  and  Fast 
Company;  @large  columnist,  The  Boston  Globe 


Session  Highlights 

Leadership  in  a  Global  Economy 
A  burgeoning  global  economy  and  the  rapid  evolution  of  technology 
have  created  a  new  business  environment  and  provided  an 
opportunity  for  marketing  leaders  to  reexamine  their  role  within 
the  corporation.  We  discuss  the  challenges  facing  today's  marketers 
and  what  impact  these  issues  have  on  the  future  of  the  profession. 

Show  Me  The  Numbers 

Being  able  to  show  convincingly  the  ROI  of  marketing  is  a  skill  all 
CMOs  wish  they  excelled  at.  We  look  at  some  of  the  metrics  in  use 
by  today's  leading  practitioners,  as  well  as  the  communication 
skills  they  employ  when  it  comes  time  to  demonstrate  ROI. 

How  to  Leverage  the  Best  of  the  Emerging 
Technologies 

How  can  your  CIO  help  you  determine  which  existing  and  emerging 
technologies  hold  the  most  promise,  and  how  are  CMOs  cost 
justifying  them?  Leading  marketing  executives  share  their 
experiences  with  promising  technologies. 

Creating  and  Maintaining  Customer  Loyalty 

From  product  personalization  to  web  site  participation,  consumers 
are  looking  to  interact  with  companies  in  new  and  unique  ways. 

Take  advantage  of  this  shift  in  consumer  attitude  to  create 
unprecedented  opportunity  and  foster  brand  loyalty. 

The  Innovator's  Dilemma 

Marketing,  more  than  any  other  department  in  the  organization  is 
constantly  faced  with  the  question:  what's  next?  How  do  you  keep 
the  core  messages  consistent  and  protect  the  brand  while  reaching 
out  to  new  constituents?  Explore  how  you  can  walk  the  fine  line 
between  keeping  the  best  of  the  old  while  creating  the  new. 


Dean  Barrett 
Senior  Vice  President 
Global  Marketing 

McDonald's  Corporation 

Carter  Cast 

Senior  Vice  President,  Marketing 
and  Merchandising 

Wal-Mart,  Inc.,  Walmart.com  Division 

Karen  Durkin 

Executive  Vice  President/CMO 

Ladies  Pro  Golf  Association 

Diane  Gulyas 

Chief  Marketing  and  Sales  Officer 

DuPont 

Tom  Nightingale 

Vice  President  Corporate  Marketing 

Schneider  National 

David  Norton 
Senior  Vice  President  of 
Relationship  Marketing 

Harrah's  Entertainment,  Inc. 

Tom  O'Toole 

Senior  Vice  President,  Strategy 
and  Systems 

Hyatt  Corporation 

Roger  VanDerSnick 

Managing  Director  of  Brand  and 
Consumer  Marketing 

NASCAR 

Matthew  Wiant 
Senior  Vice  President,  CMO 

Atkins  Nutritionals,  Inc. 


For  the  complete  CMO  Perspectives  conference  agenda,  go  to: 

www.CMOmagazine.com/conferences 
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UNIDENTIFIED,  UNCENSORED  AND  UNAPOLOGETIC 


Killer  Combos 

Merger  mania  is  happeningall  over  again.  Are  we  destined 
to  repeat  history,  or  will  things  be  betterthistime? 

BY  ANONYMOUS 


N  LESS  YOU'VE  BEEN  SUNNING  yourself  on  a  desert  island  some¬ 
where  in  the  South  Pacific  for  the  past  six  months,  you've  probably  picked  up 
on  the  increasing  merger  madness. 

If  you  recall  the  mid-  to  late  '90s — that's  when  the  last  round  of  these  merg¬ 
ers  took  place — you'll  recollect  that  we  were  hearing  ad  nauseam  about  syn¬ 
ergies,  cost  savings,  shared  goals,  increased  shareholder  value  and  cultural  fit — many  of  the 
same  words  being  bandied  about  during  the  creation  of  AO  L  Time  Warner,  DaimlerChrysler, 
Disney  ABC  and  Hewlett-Packard  (when  it  acquired  Compaq).  Of  course,  you  also  remember 
the  fallout  from  many  of  them  too.  DaimlerChrysler  has  been  on  a  roller  coaster,  with  the 
ailing  automaker  now  bankrolling  Mercedes — which,  for  the  first  time,  is  in  serious  danger 


of  losing  its  global  luxury  car  leadership.  In 
the  case  of  HP,  it  turns  out  that  two  weak 
computer  companies  aren't  better  as  one.  The 
merger  resulted  in  a  staggering  loss  of  share¬ 
holder  value  that  ultimately  cost  Carly  Fior¬ 
ina  her  job.  N  or  has  Disney  ABC  achieved  the 
great  things  it  promised.  That  partnership  is 
sure  to  become  a  large  part  of  Michael  Eisner's 
mixed  legacy.  And  the  AOLTime  Warner  deba¬ 
cle  led  to  the  ultimate  irony — Time  Warner 
dropped  AOL  from  the  company's  name  in 
order  to  restore  credibility. 

Is  all  that  merger  history  lost  on  the  par¬ 
ties  responsible  for  the  Procter  &  Gamble/ 
Gillette,  Sprint/Nextel,  Kmart/Sears,  and  Ver¬ 
izon/MCI  alliances?  Why  should  anything  be 
different  this  time  around?  The  language  I'm 
hearing  is  the  same.  And  the  dangers  are  still 
there.  Ever  the  optimist,  I  hope  the  people  in 
charge  have  studied  their  history  books  to 
avoid  the  usual  pitfalls.  But  only  time  will  tell 
if  this  round  will  work  better  than  the  last, 
and  if  the  market  will  give  the  players  enough 
time  to  make  their  marriages  work. 

What's  of  more  concern  to  me  is  that,  in  all 
the  coverage  of  such  mergers,  scant  attention 
is  being  paid  to  the  marketing  implications 
of  these  megadeals.  In  the  early  days  after 
an  announcement  is  made,  all  but  the  most 
cynical  types  got  caught  up  in  the  euphoria. 
There  is  a  “nothing  is  impossible"  mood  among 
management  on  both  sides  even  though  in 
reality  both  parties  know  very  little  about 
each  other.  But  the  emphasis  tends  to  be 
focused  on  the  financials  in  terms  of  cost 
savings,  footprints,  predictable  layoffs  and 
portfolio  rationalization.  Most  of  the  mes¬ 
sages  are  crafted  to  get  Wall  Street's  buy-in, 
or  to  soften  up  shareholders  and  regulators, 
or  to  calm  nervous  employees. 

Amidst  the  chaos,  however,  don't  forget 
that,  while  mergers  can  be  dangerous,  they 
can  also  provide  opportunities.  For  that  to 
happen,  you'll  need  to  look  past  the  rhetoric. 

Curves  Ahead 

I  assume  that,  just  like  death  and  taxes,  we'll 
all  be  affected  by  a  merger  at  some  point  in 
our  professional  careers.  I've  been  involved 
on  every  side  of  the  M&A  scene.  A  number 
of  my  experiences  were  friendly,  but  many 
were  not.  In  some  cases,  the  mergers  were 
successful;  most  often  they  never  achieved 
their  full  potential.  Mergers  become  very 
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personal  and,  at  the  working  level,  emotion¬ 
ally  charged.  On  multiple  occasions,  I  felt  like 
Nero  deciding  who  lived  or  died.  Once, 
in  fact,  I  was  part  of  a  merger  that  brought 
together  a  wonderful  group  of  type  A's  who 
apparently  couldn't  make  the  tough  decisions 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  cohesive,  focused 
organization.  When  they  presented  to  me 
their  idea  to  create  joint  CEO,  CFO  and  CIO 
positions,  they  never  for  a  moment  thought 
I  would  dissent.  I  told  them  that  either  they 
would  need  to  find  a  way  to  remove  one  of 
each  of  the  players,  or  I  would  leave.  They 
took  my  advice,  and  the  organization  went  on 
to  become  a  very  successful  merged  company. 
Decisive  action  in  these  situations  is  impera¬ 
tive  if  you're  going  to  have  any  chance  of 
building  a  cohesive  company. 

As  a  CMO,  you  will  most  likely  be  handed  a 
merger  situation  as  a  fait  accompli,  and  it  will 
be  up  to  you  to  make  your  part  of  it  work. 
That's  largely  due  to  the  secrecy  surrounding 
mergers,  but  it  also  speaks  to  the  lack  of 
respect  for  marketing  among  the  financial 
community. 

Cash  Cows 

The  first  thing  to  remember  about  any  merger 
is  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  merger  of  equals. 
Life  is  not  about  equals,  and  neither  is  busi¬ 
ness.  The  hardest  part  of  a  merger  is  the  imple¬ 
mentation,  and  just  like  any  forced  march, 
somebody  has  to  lead.  Unfortunately,  the  real 
leader  is  not  always  apparent.  You  can't  always 
go  by  the  titles  in  the  newly  merged  company 
either.  So  focus  instead  on  the  responsibilities 
accorded  the  various  new  leaders — the  people 
in  charge  of  the  operations  or  the  company's 
cash  cows  are  the  people  to  watch.  They're  the 
ones  who  really  wield  the  power  and  will  have 
to  take  the  heat  from  the  board  if  things  go 
awry.  (That  was  exactly  what  happened  at 
HP,  DaimlerChrysler  and  Boeing.) 

Once  you've  sorted  out  who's  really  in 
charge,  you'll  next  want  to  find  out  more 
about  who  these  people  are.  Obviously,  you'l  1 
know  some  of  them  from  your  own  company. 
It  will  be  important  to  remain  close  to  your 
own  people  as  they  are  part  of  your  tribe.  But 
you'll  also  need  to  seek  ways  to  reach  out  to 
the  people  you  don't  know  at  the  other  com¬ 
pany.  You'll  probably  want  to  do  it  in  an  infor¬ 
mal  way,  of  course.  And  while  it  is  critical  to 
get  next  to  your  marketing  counterpart,  I 


would  strongly  urge  you  to  connect  with 
other  influencers  in  areas  beyond  marketing 
at  the  other  company — part  of  your  market¬ 
ing  counterpart's  tribe. 

There  will  also  no  doubt  be  committees  set 
up  to  examine  various  operations,  including 
marketing.  If  you're  smart,  you'll  see  them  as 
a  great  opportunity  for  you  to  gain  exposure 
to  the  other  company's  people,  their  vision 
and  their  culture.  Volunteer  yourself  or  your 
staff  to  attend  as  many  of  them  as  is  appropri¬ 
ate.  Be  a  team  player  and  promote  a  can-do 
spirit  of  cooperation  even  more  than  you 
would  in  normal  circumstances.  Everyone  on 


both  sides  is  sensitive  and  nervous,  so  this  is 
no  time  to  be  defensive,  territorial  or  non- 
communicative.  In  this  environment,  you'll 
want  to  demonstrate  inclusiveness,  neutral¬ 
ity  and  a  positive  outlook.  In  fact,  I  have  seen 
firsthand  how  rough  mergers  have  started  to 
smooth  out — not  by  actions  from  the  top  but 
by  the  behavior  of  the  people  conducting 
operations.  This  is  where  a  focus  on  execution 
will  save  the  day. 

Last  but  not  least,  you'll  want  the  new 
people  to  have  an  opinion — and  preferably  a 
positive  one — about  you.  Everyone  has  a  rep¬ 
utation  within  a  corporation.  It  is  absolutely 
vital  that  you  take  control  of  your  PR  with 
the  new  group.  Do  not  leave  it  to  others  or 
to  chance. 

On  the  bumpy  road  of  merging  two  com¬ 
panies,  the  business  of  marketing  will  have 
to  continue.  Fora  period  of  time,  you'll  expe¬ 
rience  overlap  on  products,  services,  data¬ 
bases,  websites;  the  list  is  almost  endless. 
While  this  is  happening,  you'll  want  to  cre¬ 
ate  teams  from  both  sides  to  dispassionately 
evaluate  all  marketing  activities.  Seek  out 
the  best  practices  from  both  camps  that  will 
benefit  the  new  company.  Too  often,  one 
side  will  tend  to  dominate.  When  that  hap¬ 
pens,  it's  easy  to  throw  the  baby  out  with  the 
bathwater.  Watch,  for  instance,  as  P&G 
swallows  Gillette.  The  P&G  culture  breeds  a 
"king  of  the  world"  mentality,  particularly 


in  marketing.  Let's  hope  somebody  takes  a 
deep  breath  before  killing  some  of  Gillette's 
truly  innovative  marketing  approaches.  It 
will  be  extremely  important  that  the  best  of 
both  cultures  and  operations  are  preserved 
(or  at  the  very  least  recognized  as  early  as 
possible). 

At  some  point,  the  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  will  unite.  One  can  only  hope  HR  (and 
good  sense)  will  prevail  and  that  the  best  and 
brightest  are  retained  and  rewarded.  It 
would  also  be  helpful  if  the  remaining  peo¬ 
ple  share  the  values  espoused  by  the  new 
organization.  A  merger  done  right  can  clean 


house  and  refocus  a  company.  Moreover,  it 
can  remove  waste  and  maximize  resources 
for  marketing.  The  new  organization  should 
be  able  to  provide  new,  exciting  career  paths 
and  opportunities  for  those  who  remain 
and,  more  importantly,  for  those  who  are  on 
the  program. 

My  strong  recommendation  is  for  any 
CMO  in  a  merger  situation  to  keep  both  his 
or  her  mind — and  options — open.  Make  it  a 
point  to  understand  the  reality  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  then  give  it  your  best  shot.  Use  the 
situation  to  inspire,  reinvent  and  seek  new 
challenges.  If  at  the  end  of  the  day  you  don't 
believe  in  what's  happening,  leave.  And  do  it 
quicldy.  In  the  current  marketplace,  nobody 
will  think  less  of  you  for  leaving  due  to  per¬ 
sonal  differences  in  a  merger.  A  quick  transi¬ 
tion  will  be  the  best  for  you,  your  team  and 
the  company. 

But  remember:  Whether  you  stay  or  go, 
you'll  find  enough  important  lessons  to  last  a 
lifetime.  And  don't  ever,  ever  forget  that  in 
business — and  even  more  in  marketing- 
change  is  your  friend.  • 


This  was  written  by  a  real  CMO.  If  you'd  like  to  reply 
or  be  an  anonymous  contributor  to  CMO's  Insider 
column,  contact  us  at  insider@cxo.com. 


COMING  NEXT  MONTH 
CMO's  Special  Report  on  Mergers 


A  merger  done  right  can  clean  house  and  refocus 
a  company.  Moreover,  it  can  remove  waste 
and  maximize  resources  for  marketing. 
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LEADERS  LI 

You  will  meet  and  spend  personal  time 
with  these  practicing  leaders. 

VE 

There  is  no  substitute  for  personal  experience. 

2  days  for  you  with  14  of  the  most  powerful  leaders  in  Business  today 

DONALD  TRUMP 

LOU  GERSTNER 

RUDY  GIULIANI 

MALCOLM  GLADWELL 

BARBARA  WALTERS 

TOM  PETERS 

ROBERT  REDFORD 

DAVID  NEELEMAN 

MARK  BURNETT 

SETH  GODIN 

Leaders  are  Bom. 

Join  this  unique  event  to  unleash  your  inner 
leader  and  bring  your  team  to  generate 
change  throughout  your  organization. 

Fed  : 

Corporation 
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MIT's  Glen  Urban 
helped  Intel  raise 
customer  trust  around 
software  downloads. 


MEASURE  TWICE, 

CUT ONCE 


BEST  PRACTICE 

A  Matter  of  Trust 

Intel  and  MIT  work  to  strengthen 
customer  relations  online 

With  rampant  viruses,  spyware  and  worms  on  the  loose,  cus¬ 
tomers  must  truly  trust  a  technology  vendor  before  down¬ 
loading  its  software  to  their  PCs. 

To  strengthen  that  confidence  and  improve  customer 
interactions  at  one  of  its  websites,  Intel  teamed  up  with  the 
MIT  Sloan  Center  for  eBusiness  and  Sloan  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment  professor  Glen  L.  Urban,  who  specializes  in  trust-based 
marketing  on  the  Internet.  Together,  they  worked  to 
develop  a  series  of  "trusted  adviser"  techniques- 
including  an  online  persona — to  help  customers 
use  Intel's  download  website. 

"Every  time  I  push  a  download  button,  I  get 
concerned  about  what's  going  to  happen  to  my 
computer,"  notes  Urban.  "There's  quite  an 
element  of  trust  involved." 

Intel's  main  goal  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  customers  able  to  find  and 
confidently  download  the  software 
they  need,  without  requiring  e-mail  or 
phone  assistance,  which  costs  the  chip 
giant  an  estimated  $27  per  incident. 

The  three-year  research  project  ended  last 
December  and  yielded  techniques  that  raised 
trust  levels  and  increased  successful  downloads 
of  software  such  as  drivers,  utilities  and  patches 
for  Intel's  digital  cameras,  processors  and  net¬ 
working  products.  Those  techniques  are  now 
live  at  the  download  site,  and  Intel  says  it  will 


apply  some  of  what  it  has  learned  to  its  intranet,  human  resources  and 
Intel  University  employee  training  sites. 

The  first  lesson  Intel  learned — displaying  certifications  from 
respected  privacy  and  security  organizations  on  the  site — did  little  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  customers  who  completed  downloads.  The 
reason?  "We  found  Intel's  brand  itself  is  very  trusted.  So  the  question 
wasn't  source  credibility,"  Urban  says. 

The  project  team  then  evaluated  other  site  elements  such  as  navi¬ 
gation  scheme  and  visitor  assistance.  As  part  of  the  process, 
thegroup  implemented  context-sensitive  tips  to  advise  the 
user  in  every  step  of  the  navigation.  Using  website  met¬ 
rics  and  anonymous  online  user  surveys,  Intel  found 
this  tactic  increased  download  success  from  about 
63  percent  to  about  67  percent,  and  improved  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  by  4.5  percentage  points,  says 
Bryan  Rhoads,  a  Web  strategist  with  Intel's  customer 
support  team  involved  with  the  MIT  research  project. 
"If  you  increase  the  success  probability  of  your 
users,  both  parties  win, "says  Rhoads.  "They're 
much  more  empowered,  much  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  in  control  of  their  own  support 
/  experience.  For  Intel,  the  benefit  is  they're 

f  less  likely  to  e-mail  us  or  call  us,  which  is 
I  more  expensive  for  us.  That  translates  into 
J  quite  a  cost  savings,  considering  that  the 
/  download  site  serves  about  3  million  down¬ 
loads  per  month." 

Intel  also  saw  dramatic  improvement  from 
the  creation  of  a  humanized  adviser  in  the 
section  of  the  download  site  devoted  to  digital 
camera  software.  An  Intel  customer  support 
engineer  involved  in  the  project  volunteered  to 
have  her  name — Rosa — and  her  photo  and  voice 
used  to  embody  this  adviser,  who  guides  users 
step  by  step  through  the  process  of  finding  the 
right  software  to  download.  Combined  with  the 
first  technique,  the  Rosa  persona  raised  down¬ 
load  success  by  a  Continued 
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whopping  20  percentage  points, 
to  about  83  percent  in  the  cam¬ 
era  software  section. 

The  techniques  developed  by 
Intel  during  this  project  seem 
fairly  unique  in  the  realm  of 
websites,  says  Eric  Peterson,  an 
analyst  with  JupiterResearch. 
The  challenge  for  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  replicating  them  would 
be  to  justify  their  benefits 
against  the  cost  of  developing 
them,  Peterson  adds. 

"Trust  is  always  tremen¬ 
dously  important  in  the  online 
world,"  he  says.  "I  can  certainly 
see  how  a  talking  virtual  guid¬ 
ance  system  like  Rosa  would 
help  newer,  less  experienced 
Internet  users." 

Bottom  line  for  companies 
wanting  to  raise  trust  among 
website  visitors?  Keep  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  mind. 

"Many  sites  are  created  by 
IT  engineers  who  aren't  really 
thinking  about  customer  behav¬ 
ior,"  says  Urban.  "Instead,  the 
site  is  the  way  they  would  like 
it:  information-intensive  and 
packed  with  stuff.  Most  cus¬ 
tomers,  especially  the  more 
inexperienced  users,  are  look¬ 
ing  for  ease  of  navigation, 
smoothness,  friendly  formats 
and  advice  personas." 

-J uan  Carlos  Perez 


At  Your  Service 

Smarter  site  technology  lets 
retailer  aid  customers  and 
build  online  sales 


As  a  consumer,  your  gut  knows  the  truth: 

When  you're  shopping  online,  there's  search,  and 
then  there's  search. 

Retailers  that  haven't  recently  taken  a  hard  look  at 
search  technology  are  probably  "dramatically  under- 
invested  in  an  extremely  important  technology," 
according  to  JupiterResearch  analyst  Eric  Peterson. 

A  phalanx  of  search-technology  companies— 
inciudingAtomz,  EasyAsk,  Endeca  Technologies, 
iPhrase Technologies  and  Mercado  Software— offer 
software  that  acts  as  a  virtual  valet  for  online  shoppers, 
suggesting  brands,  styles  or  products  they  might  not 
have  considered  on  their  own.  From  a  marketing  per¬ 
spective,  the  value  of  such  service  is  twofold:  It  can  help 
a  business  build  and  deepen  customer  relationships 
while  driving  online  sales. 

These  tools  blend  natural-language  processing  and 
faceted  navigation,  and  are  integrated  with  a  company's 
CRM  software  to  provide  the  richest  possible  view  of 
site  visitors.  Peterson  says  that  while  Jupiter  has  yet  to 
perform  a  study  quantifying  the  benefits  of  these  power 
searchers,  "anecdotally,  they  certainly  seem  to  drive 
stronger  sales." 

That's  been  the  experience  at  Campmor,  a  retailer 
of  outdoor  gear.  According  to  Sporting  Goods  Business, 
a  trade  publication,  Campmor  has  grown  annual  rev¬ 
enue  to  about  $87  million,  mostly  through  catalog  and 
Internet  sales  (the  latter  accounts  for  70  percent  of 
revenue).  Just  over  a  year  ago,  Campmor  ditched  its 
primitive  in-house  search  technology  in  favor  of 
iPhrase'sOneStep. 

"Before,  we  had  very  basic  keyword  search,"  says 
Campmor  Chief  Technology  Officer  Erich  Eyler.  "You 
could  get  a  zillion  results  for  any  common  search." 


iPhrase,  like  its  competitors,  is  better  in  myriad  ways. 

For  starters,  it  knows  that  whether  a  shopper  types  in 
"gortex"  or  "gore  tex,"  she  is  seeking  a  garment  made  of 
Gore-Tex.  The  software  also  sorts  search  results  in  multi¬ 
ple  ways  to  catch  shoppers'  attention,  whether  they're 
shopping  by  size,  price,  color  or  brand. 

The  iPhrase  search  results  are  also  "very  customiz¬ 
able,"  Eyler  says,  so  businesses  can  make  sure  con¬ 
sumers  are  exposed  to  specials,  high-profit  items  and 
so  on.  For  example,  if  Campmor  is  seeking  to  reduce  its 
stock  of  a  certain  parka,  Eyler's  team  can  prominently 
present  that  item  anytime  its  attributes  are  searched  for. 

Since  Campmor  implemented  the  software,  its  click¬ 
through  rate  has  risen  from  1 6  percent  to  25  percent. 
Revenue  derived  from  customers  who  used  the  search 
engine  has  increased  64  percent. 

Jupiter's  Peterson  says  new-generation  search 
engines  are  fast  becoming  a  must-have  for  retailers.  "As 
recently  as  two  years  ago,  site  search  was  not  providing 
the  right  tools  to  complement  online  shopping,"  he  says. 
"But  iPhrase  and  others  have  gotten  really  good  at  help¬ 
ing  consumers  explore."  -Steve  Ulfelder 


rolnsiahts 


If  your  action  plan  does  not 
contribute  to  the  growth  of 
the  company,  you  have 
the  wrong  action  plan.” 

-JOCELYNE  ATTAL,  CMO,  AVAYA 


Cost  of  a  30-second  spot  duri  ngAmerican 
Idol,  which  makes  the  Fox  program  the  most 
expensive  weekly  television  show  in  primetime. 


SOURCE:  ADVERTISING  AGE 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  HARRY  CAMPBELL 
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Marketers  from: 

Coca  Cola,  American  Express, 

ING  Direct  and  more... 

Insightful  commentary  and  analysis 
nf  how  Broadband  is  dramatically 
altering  the  media  environment 
and  consumer  media  consumption 
habits.  Get  your  dose  of  reality  by 
calling  or  logging  on  today. 
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TRADE  PROMOTION  MANAGEMENT 

Escape  from  Excel  Hell 

Trade  promotions  are  no  small  thing  in  the  consumer  packaged  goods  business.  In  fact,  they  rep¬ 
resent  at  least  14  percent  of  gross  annual  revenue  at  most  CPG  companies,  according  to  Forrester 
Research.  But  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  these  dollars  hasn't  always  been  easy. 

For  George  Jackman,  director  of  customer  marketing  at  Welch  Foods,  managing  trade  pro¬ 
motions  for  the  maker  ofgrapejuices  and  jellies  meant  living  in  "Excel  hell."  He  says  he  handled 
sales  volume  projections,  promotional  events  and  programming  and  their  respective  budget 
implications  on  "a  massive  series  of  connected  and  disconnected  Excel  work  sheets." 

The  improvisational  nature  of  the  system  meant  that  everyone,  from  sales  reps  to  the  finance 
department,  spent  thousands  of  hours  a  year  inputting  data  into  the  spreadsheets.  "The  imple¬ 
mentation  of  that  process  was  extremely  manual,  very  cumbersome,  error  prone  and  time- 
consuming,"  says  Jackman. 

There  was  definitely  room  for  improvement  at  Welch's,  a  cooperative  that  grosses  about 
$550  million  a  year  and  spends  nearly  60  percent  of  its  marketing  budget  on  trade  promotion. 

Jackman  had  examined  various  trade  promotion  management  programs  on  the  market  but 
couldn't  find  one  that  met  the  company's  need  for  a  tool  that  would  handle  statistical  forecast¬ 
ing,  trade  event  management  and  the  mapping  of  related  promotional  events.  Then,  he  came 
across  a  product  that  promised  to  do  all  three  from  Demantra,  a  provider  of  software  and  con¬ 
sulting  around  trade  promotion  management,  marketing  analytics  and  supply  chain  planning. 
That  functionality  puts  it  ahead  of  the  pack,  says  George  Lawrie,  a  Forrester  analyst  who  has 
graded  10  programs  on  the  market. 

'Where  Demantra  really  scores  well  is  on  the  promotional  forecast  model,"  says  Lawrie.  This 
is  critical  because  successful  trade  promotions  "depend  on  having  an  accurate  idea  of  what 
will  happen  in  this  promotion.  However  good  your  account  planning  is,  it's 
worthless  if  your  trade  promotion  is  just  OK." 

Welch's  worked  with  Demantra  to  refine  the  program,  which  stretched 
the  usual  four-month  rollout  to  about  18  months  but  led  to  a  stronger 
product.  Jackman  is  confident  that  the  software  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself.  "This  has  unproved  efficiency  in  the  spending  of  our  trade 
promotion  budget,"  he  says.  The  system,  he  says,  will  eventually  save 
more  than  7,000  work  hours  a  year  that  were  once  devoted  to  enter¬ 
ing  data  and  maintaining  the  old  system. 

It  has  also  improved  the  accuracy  of  sales  forecasts  flowing  through 

to  manufacturing  operations.  And  Welch's  will  be  able  to  reduce  its  inventories  and  improve 
production  planning  when  the  program  is  integrated  with  new  ERP  and  production  manage¬ 
ment  systems  next  year.  "That's  the  big  savings — many  millions  of  dollars,"  says  Jackman. 

- Constantine  von  Hoffman 


[  How  Do  You  Measure  ROI? 


A  key  strategy  driver  for  most 
marketers  is  ROI,  but  there's 
wide  disparity  in  how  they 
measure  it.  Nearly  one-third 
of  marketers  surveyed 
employ  total  revenue  divided 
by  marketing  dollars  to  evalu¬ 
ate  effectiveness,  but  almost 
as  many— 26  percent— have 
no  system  in  place. 


Profit/revenue  per  marketing  dollar 
Marketing  mix  model 
Common  metrics  across  marketing  group 
Currently  creating  ROI  model 
Not  able  to  measure 
Year-on-year  programming  dollars 
Sales  force  productivity 
Compare  spending  against  competitor 


30% 


9% 


4% 

4% 


SOURCE:  THE  CAPRE  GROUP 


VIP  TREATMENT 

Unsure  of  your  marketing 
universe?  Take  aim  at  the  VIP 
(very  important  prospect).  Start 
by  investing  in  frequent  communi- 
cations  with  fewer,  more  qualified 
prospects.  How  to  stand  out? 

Try  these  five  tactics. 


Dimensional  mail  is  more  expensive 
than  flat  mail,  but  it  stands  out. That's 
why  it  should  be  saved  for  VIPs. 


Direct  mail  and  e-mail  are  relatively 
inexpensive  ways  to  communicate 
regularly  with  a  smaller  target  group. 


|  > ;  i  age] » 1 

Refer  to  prospects  by  name,  and  apply 
collected  market  data  to  make  corre¬ 
spondence  break  through  the  clutter. 


Use  tactics  such  as  high-value  reward 
sweepstakes  to  find  the  hidden  decision¬ 
makers  within  targeted  companies. 


Use  orchestrated  media— e-mail,  direct 
mail,  telemarketing— to  present  a  unified 
message,  and  to  offer  actionable  next 
steps  to  the  VIP. 


SOURCE  PARTNERS  &  SIMONS 


Marketers  who  say  their  work 
week  exceeds  50  hours.  Sixty 
percent  report  working  more 
than  40  hours  a  week. 


SOURCE:  AQUENT/AMA  COMPENSATION  SURVEY 
OF  MARKETING  PROFESSIONALS  2005 
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ILLUSTRATION  COURTESY  OF  WELCH 


Mastering  Solutions 

ITSMAs  2005  Marketing  Leadership  Forum 

May  4-5,  2005  The  Fairmont  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco,  CA  www.itsma.com/solutions 
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•  Increase  Client  Loyalty 

•  Develop  Online  Sales 
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Serving  the  customer  is  a  bit  more  complicated  than  it  used  to  be. 


Mastering  solutions  is  the  CMO’s  greatest  challenge.  ITSMA  can  help. 

Network  with  peers  from  the  world's  leading  technology,  networking,  and  professional  services  firms 
Explore  ITSMA's  latest  research  on  buyers’  demands  for  solutions 
Analyze  best  practice  examples  in  marketing  and  selling  solutions 
Benchmark  your  company’s  progress  along  ITSMA’s  Solutions  Roadmap 
Join  ITSMA’s  Solutions  Leadership  Council  to  continue  the  conversation 


"Accelerating  the  transition  to  solutions  marketing  is  a  significant 
issue  for  IBM  and  IBM  Global  Services,  and  we  continue  to  look  to 
ITSMA  for  ideas  and  insight  as  we  make  our  transition. " 

-Mary  McHugh,  Director  of  Marketing,  Americas,  IBM  Global  Services 


Sponsored  by: 

The  Resource 
for  Marketing 
Executives 


Rainmaker. 


ITSMAT 

Marketing  Insight  -  Business  Results 


RESEARCH  |  CONSULTING  |  TRAINING  |  EVENTS 

Call  1.888.  ITSMA92  (+1-781-862-8500  outside  the  U  S.) 
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WIKI? 


•  ■  : 


DERIVED  FROM  A  HAWAIIAN  word 
that  means  "quick,"  a  wild  is  a  website 
wherein  content  can  be  edited,  added  or 
deleted  by  any  reader,  including  anonymous 
visitors.  Much  of  the  rising  interest  in  wilds 
stems  in  part  from  the  success  of Wikipedia,  a 
free  online  encyclopedia  that  relies  on  con¬ 
tributors  to  add  and  edit  entries.  Since  its 
establishment  in  2001,  the  English-language 
version  has  grown  to  include  more  than 
480,000  entries  and  has  generated  versions 
in  a  host  of  other  languages. 

Wildpedia  may  be  the  best-known  wild, 
but  it  wasn't  the  first.  The  world's  first  wild, 
a  computer  programming  site  called  the 
Portland  Pattern  Repository,  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Ward  Cunningham  in  1995. 

How  is  a  wiki  different  from  a  blog? 

A  wiki  possesses  an  "edit  this  page"  link  that 
allows  a  visitor  to  make  changes  to  the  page. 
This  link  is  what  makes  wilds  different  from 
Web  logs,  or  blogs,  which  permit  readers  to 
give  feedback  on  a  particular  comment  but 


prevent  them  from  editing  any¬ 
thing  but  their  own  postings. 

Blogs  can  be  used  to  build 
communities  of  mutual  interest. 
Wilds  go  a  step  beyond  commu¬ 
nity  and  enable  consensus-build¬ 
ing.  Imagine  a  team  of  people 
sitting  around  a  whiteboard, 
where  anyone  can  add  to  an  idea, 
edit  or  erase  it,  and  you've  got  a 
rough  idea  of  what  a  wild  is. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  a  wiki? 

Given  the  hectic  pace  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  these  days,  bridging  the  distances 
between  people  and  fostering  idea¬ 
sharing  can  be  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage.  Wikis  also  require  only  an  Internet 
connection  and  a  Web  browser  for 
access,  which  can  make  them  easier  to 
deploy  and  use  than  some  collaborative  appli¬ 
cations  or  groupware  offerings.  Having  people 
share  information  on  the  wiki  can  also  ease 
overloaded  inboxes  and  cut  down  on  e-mail 
exchanges  between  coworkers. 

Why  should  marketers  care  about  wikis? 

Wilds  have  generated  buzz  because  of Wiki¬ 
pedia's  success,  but  the  medium's  corporate 
potential  is  just  being  explored.  Wilds  clearly 
can  be  used  by  companies  for  internal  and 
external  applications.  For  companies  that 
have  trouble  keeping  up-to-date  information 
on  a  corporate  intranet,  wilds  can  enable 
employees  and  customers  to  make  changes 
themselves.  They  can  also  help  coordinate 
internal  development  projects — an  area  in 
which  they  have  already  started  to  make 
corporate  inroads. 

Wilds  can  also  be  used  to  build  online 
customer  communities  that  offer  advice 
and  support.  Some  companies  may  balk  at 
the  idea  of  opening  up  a  site  such  as  this  to 
the  public,  but  the  trust  extended  will  likely 
be  repaid  with  increased  customer  loyalty 
and  satisfaction. 


Who  controls  the  content  of  a  wiki? 


In  theory,  no  one  and  everyone.  Every  reader 
has  control  over  a  wild's  content  and  can 
make  changes,  additions  or  deletions  as  they 
see  fit.  This  lack  of  centralized  control  can 
require  a  leap  of  faith  for  some  organizations. 
Wilds  may  seem  to  be  an  invitation  for  anar¬ 
chy — an  opportunity  for  online  vandals  to 
change  or  delete  valuable  content — but  in 
practice,  this  rarely  occurs.  Nevertheless, 
setting  a  few  basic  rules  for  how  the  wild 
should  be  used  won't  hurt. 

To  prevent  important  information  from 
being  altered  or  deleted,  systems  adminis¬ 
trators  can  "protect"  certain  wild  pages  by 
disabling  the  ability  to  edit  them.  However, 
even  if  an  important  page  is  deleted  or 
changed,  don't  worry.  Wilds  are  online  data¬ 
bases  of  information,  and  each  modification 
is  stored  in  the  database  so  that  information 
can  be  restored. 


How  do  I  get  started? 

There  are  several  open-source  software  pack¬ 
ages  available  for  free  downloading,  including 
TWild  {www.twiki.org).  Wilds  are  also  avail¬ 
able  as  hosted  applications,  such  as  Socialtext 
{www.sodaltext.com)  and  JotSpot  {www.jot 
.com),  which  is  still  in  beta. 

-Sumner  Lemon 
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Average  number  of  minutes  per 
week  adults  spent  simultaneously 
surfing  the  Web  and  watchingTV 
in  2004.  That's  up  72%  from  174 
minutes  per  week  in  2001 . 


SOURCE: 


MEDIA  IN  MIND"  SURVEY. 
UNIVERSAL  McCANN 
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Fifth  Annual 


Information 
Privacy  Forum 


Sponsored  by  The  Donnelley  Group 


The  “Information  Privacy  Forum”  focuses  on  the  challenges 
facing  businesses  in  these  days  of  legislation.  You  will 
leave  this  event  with  valuable  ideas  on  adapting  to  change 
and  maintaining  your  competitive  edge.  This  event 
promises  to  be  the  most  insightful  and  thought-provoking 
forum  you  will  ever  attend! 


July  7  -  10, 2005 

Aspen,  Colorado 


Space  is  limited .  Please  reserve  your  place  early! 


Keynote  Speakers: 


TOM  PETERS,  Ph.D.  -  Noted  Author  and  Business  Guru 
JERRY  CERASALE  -  SVP  Government  Affairs,  Direct  Marketing  Association 
JEFF  SONNENFELD,  Ph.D.  -  Professor,  Yale  University 
WILLIAM  JEFFERSON  CLINTON  -  42nd  President  of  the  United  States 

GENERAL  COLIN  L.  POWELL  (USA)  Ret.  -  Former  Secretary  of  State 
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Demographics,  the  statistical  study  of  how  people 
live,  began  as  a  register  of  how  they  died 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  of  demographics  is 
rooted  mainly  in  the  history  of  death.  The 
Max  Planck  Institute  for  Demographic 
Research,  based  in  Rostock,  Germany,  offers 
an  informative  website  (www.demogr.mpg.de) 
that  includes  an  archive  of  mortality  studies, 
the  earliest  of  which  date  from  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  central  observation  on  mortality  in 
these  seminal  tracts  appears  to  be  that  its 
causes  differ  in  country  deaths  from  those 
that  occur  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

To  quote  from  "New  Observations,  Nat¬ 
ural,  Moral,  Civil,  Political  and  Medical  on 
City,  Town,  and  Country  Bills  of  Mortality," 
a  1750  essay  by  one  Thomas  Short  (in  which 
the  punctuation  is  downright  bizarre  and  the 
lowercase  letter  s  is  often — seemingly  arbi¬ 
trarily — rendered  as  an  f):  "As  no  true  Efti- 
mate  can  be  made  of  the  feveral  Degrees  of 
Health  and  Meafure  of  a  Country  Life,  from 
the  Births  and  Burials  of  large  Towns  and 
Cities,  where  a  Variety  of  avoidable  and 
inavoidable  Caufes  concur,  to  impair  Health, 
and  often  fhorten  Life  in  all  Ages  and  Sexes: 

I  have  therefore  begun  with  the  Country 
Regifters,  or  Bills  of  Mortality;  efpecially  as  a 
rural  Life  was  the  firft  State  of  Mankind,  and 
as  it  is  ftill  the  healthieft,  and  affords  the 
trueft  and  moft  innocent  natural  Pleafures...." 

Well,  you  get  the  idea:  Dead  Country  folk 
are  different  in  their  Lives  and  Pleafures  from 
all  those  dead  Town  and  City  folk.  It's  easy, 
then,  to  see  how  an  interest  in  analyzing 
deaths  turns,  over  time,  into  a  study  of  the 
lives  that  came  before;  and  from  thence  to  a 
rigorous  focus  on  particular  facts  of  living, 


entirely  difconnected  from  the  ultimate 
deftination  of  death  (OK,  I  think  I've  had  just 
about  enough  fport  with  the/thing). 

Max  Planck  was  a  Nobel  Prize-winning  Ger¬ 
man  physicist  who  pioneered  quantum  theory 
and  whose  work  was  built  upon  by  Einstein 
and  others.  He  is  also  described  as  a  "philoso¬ 
pher  of  science,"  and  it  seems  that  a  whole 
flotilla  of  German  scientific  institutes  bear  his 
venerated  name.  In  keeping  with  Planck's 
views  of  scientific  discipline  (I  dare  you  to 
read  his  Nobel  lecture:  nobelprize.org/physics/ 
laureates/1918/planck-lecture.html ),  the  website 
describes  demographics  as  a  science  driven  by 
"rigorous  mathematics  and  reliable  statistics," 
but  also  drawing  on  the  social  and  biological 
sciences,  and  having  significant  impact  on 
public  policy. 

To  give  one  timely  example  of  this,  hard 
data  on  trends  in  geriatric  health  and 
longevity,  wage  histories  and  retirement-age 
averages  are  pivotal  (if  subject  to  distortion)  in 
discussions  of  the  Social  Security  reform  issue. 
The  census  is  an  outgrowth  of  mortality  demo¬ 
graphics.  And  census  information — collected 
by  governments  but  made  freely  available  to 
private  enterprises — is  the  vital  raw  material 
for  a  great  deal  of  demographic  analysis. 

It  is  tempting  to  regard  demographics  as  a 
wonky  subset  of  the  marketing  function,  the 
bastard  stepchild  of  genuine  research  whose 
end  products  are  glib  reductions  of  human 
preference  into  such  designations  as  "soccer 
mom,"  "Nascar  dad,"  and  "cheese-eating  sur¬ 
render  monkey."  These  are  simple  handles  we 
fasten  to  dense  clumps  of  numerical  informa¬ 


tion  to  give  them  more  shape  and  conclusive¬ 
ness  than  they  may  actually  deserve. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  demographics, 
done  properly  and  applied  astutely  by  experi¬ 
enced  marketers,  can't  usefully  guide  deci¬ 
sions  ranging  from  what  sorts  of  products  to 
develop  to  what  color  packaging  to  put  them 
in.  Done  badly  (or  not  at  all),  it  can  also  leave 
businesses  in  danger  of  misinterpreting  or 
missing  altogether  fundamental  shifts  in  the 
marketplace.  For  example,  the  growing  early- 
1970s  appetite  among  consumers  for  smaller, 
more  fuel-efficient  cars,  which  Japanese 
automakers  recognized  and  the  U.S.  big-three 
didn't,  may  well  constitute  the  biggest 
single  demographic  muffed  opportunity  in 
business  history.  On  a  smaller  scale,  even 
the  shrewdest,  most  visionary  inventors  can 
utterly  fail  to  understand  the  true  promise 
of  their  own  innovations.  Had  Tom  Edison 
properly  applied  the  principles  of  demo¬ 
graphics,  he  might  not  have  declared  that  the 
highest  potential  of  the  phonograph  was  for 
use  as  an  educational  tool;  he  would  have  had 
the  hard  data  to  understand  that,  instead,  it 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  MP3  player. 

Markets  consist  of  people,  and  people  con¬ 
sist  of  attributes  that  define  their  context 
and  influence  their  choices  and  desires.  In 
marketing,  demographics  can  draw  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  map  of  every  market  segment- 
even  though,  sometimes,  it  misnames  the 
streets.  • 


Editorial  Director  Lew  McCreary  can  be  reached  at 
mccreary@cxo.  com . 
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go  Beyond  BP  at  www.sas.com/insight  ■  1  866  270  5723 


You  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  marketing  campaigns.  So  when  your  customers  don’t  behave 
as  you  anticipated,  the  impact  on  sales  and  retention  can  be  scary.  With  SAS’  new  suite  of 
intelligent  marketing  software  solutions,  second-guessing  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  compelling 
interface,  with  access  to  visualization  and  segmentation  capabilities,  provides  more  insight 
than  ever  before  to  the  marketers  and  business  analysts  who  really  need  it.  And  our  solutions 
are  all  built  on  a  single  business  intelligence  and  analytics  platform,  so  it’s  easier  than  ever  to 
share  the  collective  power  of  customer  intelligence. 
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Effective  web  marketing  is  more  than  a  matter  of  opinion. 

It’s  amazing  how  quickly  teams  come  to  consensus  when  they  have 
clear  metrics,  reliable  web  reporting,  and  accurate  conversion  rates. 

Web-smart  marketing  executives  run  their  meetings  by  the  numbers. 
How?  They  count  on  WebTrends  to  get  an  accurate  and  actionable 
view  of  their  web  initiatives.  In  fact,  more  leading  companies 
worldwide  rely  on  WebTrends  than  all  other  vendors  combined. 
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